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Problems of the Garden-party Peace 


Why does the British public remain so 
strangely unexcited by the peace boom which 
achieved a new high at President Bulganin’s 
country house party last Sunday? The 
answer, we suspect, is that the man-in-the- 
street has inured himself to precarious living 
on these islands by dismissing as “scares” 
any predictions, however well-founded, of 
future calamity. Since 1945 he has ceased 
to worry about economic crisis, and since 
1950 he has obstinately refused to take the 
threat of world war seriously. This atti- 
tude of sceptical detachment has its obvious 
advantages. But it prevents him from shar- 
ing the pleasures of relief which are felt by 
the politicians cach time imminent 
catastrophe is averted. ' 

It is indeed an intense sense of relief 
which unites President Eisenhower with 
President Bulganin. Neither ever con- 
ceived that his own country would launch 
war. But each giant was quite convinced 
that the other giant was capable of doing so. 
It was this conviction which created the 
climate of cold war, and precipitated the 
_earmament race. The cold war was sud- 
denly called off at Geneva because both sides 
recognised that these suspicions were 
entirely unfounded. It is now admitted 
that there is no Hitler either in the White 
House or in the Kremlin fanatically set on a 
career of world conquest. 


So far, so good. But the dispersal of 
mutual fear settles nothing. Since Geneva, 
it has become clear that both sides believe in 
restoring normal diplomatic _ relations, 
developing new contacts, and entering on 
serious negotiation. But it would be idle to 
deny that the talks between America and 
China have started very slowly indeed, and 
that in the case of Germany the divergencies 
between East and West haye actually 
hardened. The Russians have now ostenta- 
tiously given unreserved support to the East 
German regime, and Sir Anthony Eden, a 
few days ago, sent a letter to Dr. Adenauer 
assuring him that Britain will never com- 
promise his uncompromising position for the 
sake of a détente. The new climate of 
peaceful co-existence has not, so far, pro- 
duced any readiness on either side to make 
the substantial concessions which a settle- 
ment of the main issues requires. 

Moreover, the lesser trouble spots remain 
as dangerous as ever. In the Pacific, for 
instance, there are quite a number of places 
where the politicians owe their inflated 
importance to the cold war, and keenly 
resent its disappearance. Syngman Rhee 
in South Korea, Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa and the mysterious Mr, Diem in 
Vietnam are all of them cold war profiteers 
faced with the prospect of political bank- 
ruptcy if peace really breaks out. Each 


of them is still doing his utmost to prevent 
this. Because he knows that he will lose 
them, Diem is busy trying to prevent the 
elections due next year under the terms ,! 
the Geneva Agreement. Chiang is still 
attacking British ships passing through the 
Formosa Straits on their way to the ports of 
Communist China, and Syngman Rhee is 
organising spontaneous attacks on the resi- 
dence of the Communist members of the 
Neutral Commission in South Korea. The 
Great Powers may have decided that war is 
impossible, but so long as there is no firm 
peace settlement, a war situation could be 
created by a very small Power. 

Suppose Syngman Rhee invaded North 
Korea. What then? Would the United 
States permit the Security Council to use 
sanctions in order to defeat his aggression? 
Suppose the North Korean Communists in- 
vaded the South. Would Russia use her 
veto on their behalf? A climate of peaceful 
co-existence is a miraculous improvement on 
a cold war; but it is not enough. Indeed, it 
can disappear as quickly as it came if the 
statesmen are Content to toast each other at 
their country houses. Perhaps the first real 
test of the new mood will be the willingness 
of both sides to crack down on a truculent 
satellite if it seems about to break the peace 
If that happens, even our sceptical public 
will believe there is something to cheer. 
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The News in Review 


At Home 


Tue resolutions fcr Labour’s Margate con- 
ference suggest that the proceedings will be 
much less tense and perhaps more confused than 
in recent years. The local parties have plumped 
for three main issues—-party reorganisation, the 
hydrogen bomb and a call for a more “ Socialist” 
policy, On the first, they have been overtaken 
by the Executive’s own inquiry, and that report 
will presumably be available in time for the 
conference to debate it. Opposition to British 
manufacture of the H-bomb is strong at the con- 
stituency level, but this issue is unlikely to rally 
the support that the three “ Bevanite” campaigns 
commanded in the past, because the Left has 
itself been divided about the H-bomb. 

The demand for a more radical policy, voiced 
in fifty-one resolutions, has been ridiculed in 
some sections of the press, though it undoubtedly 
reflects the view of most active workers in the 
constituencies. It is true that most of these 
resolutions are more an expression of faith or 
protest than definitions of what a “ Socialist” 
policy should be. But no single constituency 
party is capable of drafting a detailed policy; 
that is the function of the Executive and its 
research department. The task of the Labour 
Conference is to make decisions on broad 
principles, to set the context within which 
detailed policy is drafted. The real weakness 
of this group of resolutions is that the principle 
is so broad that it is incapable of precise 
formulation, What Labour needs is a genuine 
debate about its objectives; but neither Right nor 
Left have yet offered coherent suggestions on 
which such a controversy could be based. 


Ar the T.U.C. in September, attention is likely 
to centre on three issues, The first will deal 
with the unions’ attitude towards unofficial 
strikes and strike legislation. The second will 
be the discussion of shortcomings within 
nationalised industries, and the need for reforms 
in trade union structure. The third, in which 
the real problems may yet remain unstated, will 
be the debate on resolutions denouncing racial 
discriminations. If the West Indian immigration 
continues on the present scale, there may well 
be a serious contrast between the formal 
brotherhood to which T.U.C. delegates subscribe 
and the actual behaviour of their rank-and-file. 


Ar the end of last week, it looked as if the 
decision by all the joint stock banks to require 
drastic reduction in overdrafts had worked the 
disinflationery trick for Mr. Butler. Considerable 
selling of industrial securities by people who had 
horrowed money from their bankers to make 
«peculative purchases wiped several hundred 
*nillion in a few days off paper values which had 
expanded by something like £3,000m. in the past 
vear—the biggest single factor in the current in- 
flationary increase of internal purchasing power. 
Unexpectedly, however, the market rallied 
strongly in the early part of this week: the big 
electricity loan was well received; buyers came 
forward for gilt-edged at their present lower 
prices; and the recovery of industrials suggested 
that speculators were still persuaded that boom 
conditions would last despite a 44 per cent. bank 
rate. With the prospect of large new wage 
dernands by engineers, ship-builders and railway- 
men—as well as the pay increase awarded to the 


Civil Service—the question arises whether the 
Chancellor will not have to reinforce his mone- 
tary measures by a stiff autumn Budget. 


Tue Executive of the N.U.M. has temporised 
discreetly over the question whether or not to 
accept more forcign workers in the pits: a sub- 
committee is to review the whole position of 
man-power and recruitment, and to report back 
to the Executive at Southport in September. 
The Executive doubtless felt that it would be 
impolitic to reject out of hand the tentative sug- 
gestion which the N.C.B. had made, that 12,000 
Italians and Austrians should be imported this 
year and trained; but the final decision of the 
N.U.M. is almost a foregone conclusion. The 
Durham area, where there is no labour shortage 
and foreign workers would not be introduced, 
may endorse the N.C.B.’s proposal; but Scot- 
land, South Wales, and-—most important of all— 
Yorkshire appear to be adamant against accept- 
ance. For the N.C.B. the situation is difficult; 
for present indications are that recruitment will 
fail badly this year to keep pace with the num- 
bers retiring or invalided out. 


Overseas 


Tre stage-managed demonstrations against the 
Neutral Commission in Korea are clearly 
designed to strengthen the doubts of the Swiss 
and the Swedes about the further use of the 
Commission. They have increasingly complained 
that the Commission’s work is futile, severely 
restricted in the North and bitterly denounced by 
Syngman Rhee in the South. Washington, indeed, 
seems to believe that the Commission is now 
valueless, and that the Korean situation should 
be referred back to the U.N. It must, however, 
have some misgivings about this new cutbreak of 
truculence by Rhee, especially as he has declared 
his intention of “ recovering” a strip of territory 
between Inchon and the 38th Parallel, 


Portucuese refusal to read the writing on the 
Goan wall is an astonishingly shortsighted 
example of an out-of-date colonialism. “In 
1947,” as Mr. Nehru told a correspondent of The 
Times last week, India “took it for granted that 
the French and Portuguese would leave with the 
British; after all, they survived in India only 
because of the British.” Year after year, as 
August 15 (Independence Day) comes round, the 
demand for the accession of Goa to India revives, 
with the increasing risk of violence on both sides. 
If this happens—and it is primarily Mr. Nehru’s 
appeal for non-violence which has thus far 
avoided it—colonial repression and retaliation are 
inevitable; in the end Portugal will have to give 
up under duress what she could now transfer with 
good grace. At the moment, the Goans in Goa 
are prevented from political agitation, but there is 
little doubt that, given the choice, two-thirds of 
the people would vote for India. 


Arr the last moment, the United Front made an 
offer which prevented Mr. Suhrawardy from 
being sworn in as Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
Though negotiations continue in Karachi as we 
go to press, the United Front has offered to join 
a three-party coalition with the Muslim League 
and the Awami League on condition that Mr. 


Chaudri Mohammed Ali is appointed Premier, 
and that Mr. Suhrawardy becomes his deputy. 
With General Mirza, the acting Governor- 
General, these three men would form a strong 
team: Mr. Chaudri Mohammed Ali, as Finance 
Minister, was cesponsible for the recent devalua- 
tion of the rupee—on which a Correspondent 
comments in a later column—and Mr. Suhra- 
wardy, as Law Minister, has been mainly respon- 
sible for the draft of the new Constitution. 


Iw Austria, while the Occupation forces are 
busy packing, and the population of Salzburg is 
happily buying, at knock-out prices, refrigera- 
tors, electric stoves and all manner of gadgets 
from the U.S. barracks, the Government has 
received good news about the condition of the 
Zistersdorf oilfield. Chancellor Raab and Dr. 
Kamitz, the Minister of Finance, writes 
our correspondent in Vienna, recently made 
a tour of inspection of the whole of Orop’s 
assets, in company with Mr. Jishin, Soviet 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade. Everything 
was found to be. in excellent order, and 
it is now hoped that it may be possible even 
to expand the present drilling programme, since 
little more than half of the drilling apparatus 
installed by the Russians is now in operation. 
Less comfortable, however, for Dr. Kamitz is 
the fact that Austria has to pay the Russian 
Military Bank in Vienna the sum of 815 million 
Schillings for “debts” due from the U,S.LA. 
factories. The origin and status of these debts 
are. something of a mystery; but critics of the 
Government allege that they represent liability 
for arrears of the 20 per cent. tax which the 
Russians appear to have imposed on the gross 
takings of the U.S.1LA. concerns, regardless of 
the real net profit. If that be the case, say the 
critics, the State Treaty should have provided 
for the deduction of these debts from the value 
of the deliveries which Austria has to pay the 
Russians for the factories. 


Acceptance by the Colonial Office of Dr. Mar- 
shall’s proposals for the reform of local govern- 
ment in British Guiana seems unlikely to console 
the Colony for the continued suspension of the 
Constitution. It is now proposed that the country 
should be covered by cighteen rural councils, 
with a separate local authority, consisting of 24 
elected and six nominated members, for Greater 
Georgetown. This is, in itself, a commendable 
plan; but there are other grave problems which 
the new Governor of British Guiana will have 
to solve. The progress of promised economic 
development, writes a correspondent, is proving 
disappointingly slow; and, though something is 
being done to improve the housing situation, 
there is a feeling in the Colony that much 
money is being wasted in some of the schemes 
to which the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion has given its blessing. Meanwhile, the 
political life of the Colony is paralysed; no 
public meeting is allowed, and a police permit 
has to be secured for even such an innocuous 
assembly as a session of the executive com- 
mittee of the East Indian Association. The 
P.P.P. itself has split, and the group led by Mr. 
Burnham is now inclined to collaborate with 
Government House. It is, however, estimated 
that, if free elections were held, the Left wing 
of the P.P.P., led by the Jagans, would still 
secure over 50 per cent. of the votes. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


. 
Paris 
End of Term Report 
Our Paris Correspondent . writes: When 


M. Faure packed off the Deputies for their 
summer holidays last week-end, he had every 
reason to feel pleased with himself. His first six 
months in office have been, it must be admitted, 
a remarkable tour de force. Although he pre- 
sides over a thoroughly Right-wing government, 
and although his majority originally intended to 
use him merely as a Centre stop-gap until a suit- 
able occasion arose to replace him with an ortho- 
dox Conservative (M. Pinay), he has succeeded 
in carrying through a number of progressive 
measures. The Franco-Tunisian Agreement has 
been skilfully guided through the Assemb!y and 
the Senate; the liberal M. Soustelle has been 
maintained in Algeria and some at least of his 
proposals have been accepted; a general strike of 
Government workers has been avoided by timely 
wage increases and the explosive labour situation 
in St. Nazaire has now been solved by Govern- 
ment action. Meanwhile, production has in- 
creased, and France is at last within measurable 
distance of an overseas trade balance. Truc, M. 
Faure has been obliged to make. some concessions 
to the Right, and capital investment, which fell 
during 1954, is now at the annual level of 9.5 per 
cent., compared with 17 per cent. in Britain and 
28 per cent. in West Germany. All in all, how- 
ever, M. Faure has given his critics remarkably 
little raw material. 

What of the future? When the Assembly re- 
convenes, the deputies will be in an electoral 
mood, There are signs, however, that the autumn 
strategy of the M.R.P.-Independent bloc—the 
replacement of M. Faure by M. Pinay—may 
have to be abandoned. M. Pinay is now conifort- 
ably installed in the Quai d’Orsay and has no 
wish to move from it. Moreover, M. Faure has 
let it be known that at the first sign of mutiny on 
the Right he will publicly reconcile himself to M. 
Mendés-France,. carrying with him the ‘up till 
now) hesitant rump of the Radicals. His chances 
of staying in power until the elections may thus be 
said to have substantially increased. 


Rome 
New “Opening to the Left’ ? 


Our Rome Correspondent writes: To appre- 
ciate the present situation one must turn back a 
page of history. Scelba, it will be recalled, 
governed with the support of the Christian 
Democrats, Liberals, Social-Democrats and 
Republicans. The Left wing of the Christian 
Democrat Party, headed by Gronchi, could be 
described as “semi-neutral,” but, under certain 
circumstances, Scelba could call on the Right 
(Monarchists, Popular Monarchists, Fascists) for 
support. Meanwhile, Signor Nenni, the Socialist 
leader, had been negotiating with Gronchi for an 
eventual swing to the Left. Nenni’s manoeuvres 
in this direction, and in particular his overtures 
to Fanfani, were viewed with some suspicion by 
Communist leaders, who considered that Socialist- 
Communist unity was being undermined. Never- 
theless, the Communists stood by and said 
nothing. 

Segni, unlike Scelba, has excluded all possi- 
bility of support from the extreme Right. His 
great danger is that he has pledged himself to 
economic reform. The unstable elements of his 


Government—the Liberals, who represent the 
Confindustria and the landowners, and the Right- 
wing “Concentration” of the Christian Demo- 
crats led by Pella, Gonella and Andreotti—wil! 
create difficulties when the question of land lease 
reform and State participation in industry are 
brought up. 

Following the Geneva conference, the Com- 
munists, the Nenni Socialists, and the Gronchi 
group of Christian Democrats are united on most 
points of foreign policy. They demand, first, a 
collective pact of European security, and then the 
unification of Germany. Fanfani (who controls 
the Catholic Centre), the extreme Right (and the 
Americans) want things the other way round 
One of the most important effects of Geneva, 
however, is that Longo, the deputy secretary of 
the Communist Party, now says that the “ open- 
ing to the Left” is no longer an affair merely for 
Nenni, but that any government showing proof 
of being based on the “spirit of Geneva” will 
have Communist support. Longo explained that 
by “opening to the Left” the Communists meant 
changes internally as well as in Italian foreign 
policy. Above all, the Scelba policy of the di 
crimination of citizens into Communists and non 
Communists should end. 

Longo has also announced an important new 
policy in strike strategy, and implied that the old 
forms of trade union striking in single factories 
for economic reasons were over. The way to fight 
the owners, he said, was not to hit back only in 
one particular factory, but to bring out the 
peasants and other groups of citizens, both 
Catholics and Communists, in co-ordinated sup- 
port strikes on a national scale. That is, the 
“ progressive” Catholics of Gronchi and La Pira 
(Mayor of Florence) are invited to join hands with 
the Communists in the march forward to a Left- 
supported (though non-Communist) government 
Longo maintains that the much-discussed “ open- 
ing to the Left” in Italy is to be obtained only by 
joint action of Communist and progressive non- 
Communist forces; and not by “corridor negotia- 
tions,” on the pattern set by Nenni. 

The Left calculates that the Segni Government 
will not last after autumn in the present form 
Segni, when he starts his reforms, may be obliged 
tu re-form his government more to the Left; and 
in this case he might have Communist support 
Another possibility for the future is a Govern- 
ment with a radical programme, although headed 
by a member of the Right-wing Christian Demo- 
crat “Concentration” (e.g., Gonella, former 
Minister of Education). This would be sup- 
ported by Communists, Socialists and the Gronchi 
group. Such a Government would be the end of 
Fanfani’s dream of a Salazar type of Christian 
Democrat dictatorship. 


Dublin 
End of a Drought 


A Correspondent in Eire writes: After four 
thirsty weeks and many unsuccessful lay attempts 
to settle the strike of the “ curates,” Dublin’s pubs 
are again open after swiftly decisive intervention 
by the Catholic Archbishop. Neither side has 
won; the barmen get just more than half the in- 
crease they struck for, and the publicans’ next 
move is to try to convince the Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce that they have a good case 
for a higher profit margin. At one stage it was 


proposed that there should be no sale of pints 
on Sunday; pulling a pint of stout or porter was, 





175 
“unnecessary servile 
work” and a violation of the Third Command- 
ment. Here the customers made themselves heard 
ind the no-pint idea was quickly dropped 
Irade unions showed solidarity over this strike. 
Chere was very little passing of pickets except by 
visitors to the foreigners and fresh-faced 
suntrymen up for a big hurling or football match 
Croke Park. It is true that the bibulous Dub- 
ver who scrupulously respected the picket-line 
4s not totally high and dry. A few publicans 
surrendered to the barmen’s union early during 
stoppage, and their For 
publicans as a the upshot is serious, 
I'he increase in wages, coupled with overtime and 
Sunday adjustments, is, they say, the last straw. 
\fter the 1952 Budget, with its steep jump .in 
juor taxes, consumption fell considerably. The 
Minister, Mr. William Norton, is now asked by 
the publicans to sanction an increase of fourpence 
in the retail price of a pint of stout 


‘ 


so the sabbata_ians said, 


city 


business boomed. 
whole 


Pakistan 


Devaluation at Last 


A Correspondent writes: Pakistan’s decision to 
5 


devalue the rupee from 2s 2d to Is 6d was long 


overdue; the country had wasted much of its 
ubstance propping up an over-valued :upee, 
Since the middle of 1951, dwindling foreign 


xchange reserves have had to be rationed, im- 
ports severely curtailed, and aid sought from the 
U.S. and, to a lesser extent, from Britain. More 
recently, matters have been brought to a head by 
the known difficulties which sterling tea com- 
encountering in remitting profits 
carned, in some cases, two or three years ago, The 
Pakistan exchange authorities have never formally 
denied the companies the right to remit; they 
have merely made it increasingly difficult to do 
0 by insisting upon the most literal interpreta- 
tion of their complex regulations, thus siowing up 
the whole process until remittance has virtually 


panies are 


ceased, 

Devaluation gives the Karachi administration a 
breathing space to clear up the mess into which 
its external finances have fallen, It is, indeed, a 
necessary first step to putting Pakistan's trans- 
ictions with the sterling area on a more realistic 
basis, particularly with the U.K. and India, who 
are her two main trading partners. Much busi- 
ness between East and West Bengal has been done 
at a heavy discount on the official Pakistani rupee 
rate (100 Pakistan rupees to 144 Indian rupees), 
encouraging the clandestine movement of 
capital to India. Indeed, it is obvious that over 
a substantial area of her trade Pakistan has not 
for some time been getting the full value of her 
rupee in terms of the official parity, 

But more than this is needed if the situation is 
really to be put right. Creditable as they are, 
Pakistan’s arnbitious development plans have 
recently shown signs of becoming an insupport- 
able strain on the country’s resources. New 
projects are being canvassed before the old ones 
are completed, and there are too many half- 
finished schemes of one kind and another. New 
jute mills have been put up before there is power 
tu service them; harbour and irrigation improve- 
ment programmes are chopped and changed, and 
too often the engineer’s right hand is totally 
unaware of what the secretariat’s left hand is up 
to; great schemes are launched without adequate 
thought for the ultimate financial reckoning and 
industrialisation frequently seems to be regarded 
in the light of a contest with India. In fact, there 
is now a very real need for a period of consolida- 
tion. 


thus 
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The New Case Against Conscription 


A REVUCTION in the term of national service or a 
challenge w the principle of conscription? If 
anyone, a year ago, had asked me which of these 
two was the more realistic policy for the Opposi- 
tion to adopt, I would have plumped unhesitas- 
ingly for the former. Now I am not so sure. For 
reasons which I will explain later, we are faced 
with a manpower crisis in the Army and Air 
Force which makes any immediate reduction of 
the term of service an impossibility without the 
comolete disruption of the two Services. Yet, it is 
difficult to see how the kind of army for which 
these conscripts are required can ever again be 
deployed in a major war, We are caught in an in- 
tolerable vice, The Government—thanks to the 
failure of its recruiting policy—requires the two- 
year period to maintain any miljtary forces at all. 
Yet, the whole enormously expensive apparatus of 
this semi-trained conscript army has been rendered 
en anachronism by nuclear weapons. If there,js 
an issue on which Socialists should do some new 
thinking quickly it is Defence policy. 

Fortunately, the published agenda for the 
Labour Conference gives to Mr. Attlee, who has 
always shown a remarkable grasp of Defence 
problems, an opportunity to begin this new think- 
ing at Margate. The sheer number of resolutions 
on the H-bomb and national service makes a full- 
scale debate on these issues a certainty. Though 
it will almost certainly postpone any re-thinking 
et domestic policy, the conference will have to 
answer two questions, (1) Does it endorse the 
view of the Parliamentary Party and the National 
Executive that Britain should be a nuclear Power 
manufacturing its own nuclear weapons? (2) 
What is its attitude to the rival proposals for a cut 
in national service and for the total abolition of 
conscription which are put forward by a roughly 
equal number of local parties? It is vital that the 
conference should realise that these two issues 
are part of a single problem—linked with Civil 
Defence—-and require a comprehensive and co- 
herent answer. 

It is convenient to begin by considering the 
immediate crisis caused by the manpower shert- 
age, The strictures levelled last Spring by the 
Opposition against the Government's recruiting 
policy have been more than justified. Though 
morale is low, the Navy can still get its men by 
voluntary recruitment. But in the Army and 
Air Fotce, the bone structure of long service— 


regular officers and N.C.O.s-—is being corroded, 
and what is left is a fleshy mass of semi-trained 
conscripts, to be commanded and trained by an 
ageing and dwindling number of professionals. 
The reason for this is that the combined attrac- 
tion of much higher rates of pay and a much 
shorter term of service have failed to compete 
successfully with the attractions of civilian life 
in the Butler boom. The Government tricd to 
stimulate regular recruiting by offering every 
young man the choice of either serving two years 
at low pay as a conscript, or three years at much 
better pay as a Regular. It was hoped that those 
who chose the three-year term would make the 
service their profession, and renew their engage- 
ment first for six, then for nine, and shen for 
twelve years. When this plan was introduced it 
achieved the expected sharp increase in regular 
recruiting. Between November, 1951, and Novem- 
ber, 1952, a satisfactory number of young men 
preferred the Regular engagement to conscription, 
and plans were laid on the assumption that at the 
end of their first term—i.e., between November, 
1954, and November, 1955—30 per cent. of them 
would sign on for another three years. The actual 
figure for the first five months, however, was 5 
per cent.; 95 per cent. of these young Regulars 
decided they had had enough. Since there is no 
reason to believe these figures will improve, the 
Army (and to a somewhat lesser extent the Air 
Force) faces the prospect that each year there will 
be fewer replacements of the ageing cadres of 
officers, N.C.O.s and technicians. Instead, it 
must increasingly make do with conscript N.C.O.s 
and officers. And that is why it cannot consent 
to a cut in the two-year term. For it is only in 
the last six months of their service that these 
young men are sufficiently trained to replace 
Regulars. 

On top of this manpower crisis has come the 
revolution caused by nuclear weapons. This has 
not yet affected the use of national servicemen 
(however undesirable it may be for other 
reasons) for garrison duty (¢.g., in Hong Kong) 
or for colonial war in Kenya or Malaya. But 
it has made complete nonsense of the Reserve 
Army. When it was first introduced by the 
Labour Government, national service was de- 
fended as the only practicable way of providing 
the pool of semi-trained manpower for our twelve 
Territorial divisions. The role of these divisions 
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(and the purpose of the part-time training which 
a conscript does after his two-year term) was 
to provide semi-trained reinforcements for our 
front line divisions in Europe and the Middle 
East in the event of a major war. In Germany, 
for instance, our British standing army con- 
tributes four and a half divisions—thrce of them 
armoured—to the Nato standing army. In the 
event of war, General Gruenther’s forces must 
hold the line against the superior Russian forces 
until the reserve divisions can be mobilised— 
and, in the case of the British Territorial Army, 
shipped to Antwerp and then moved to the front 
line. In the nuclear age, as the Labour Party’s 
pamphlet on Civil Defence recently pointed out, 
this whole concept has become absurd. Now 
that the Nato forces are being equipped with 
atomic tactical aircraft and artillery, in order to 
offset Russian manpower superiority, any 
European war must automatically become a 
nuclear war. In such a war, the Territorials 
could not be moved outside this country or used 
as an expeditionary force. Their only task would 
be to perform rescue duties in a vaporised 
Britain. Under challenge, no Government 
spokesman has dared to suggest that the standing 
army, which we are committed by the Paris 
Treaty to keep in Germany for eighty years, 
could or should be reinforced. But in that case, 
what is the function of the Territorial Army and 
the justification for national service? 

I believe that military opinion, not only here 
but also in Germany and the U.S., is moving to 
the‘ view that universal military service, which 
came in with the French Revolution, will go out 
with the Nuclear Revolution, and be succeeded 
by small, long-term, highly trained armies in 
charge of very expensive and highly complicated 
weapons. If this military opinion is correct, the 
only kind of universal service relevant to the 
nuclear age is Civil Defence: we should abolish 
the whole-time call-up—together with the 
system of reserved occupations—and train the 
whole adult population for ambulance and rescue 
work, leaving it to a very small group of highly 
paid experts to man the ultimate deterrents until 
we can persuade the other Great Powers to re- 
nounce war and accept world disarmament. 

The argument against this concept of Defence 
has been expounded very ably by Mr. Denis 
Healey. He believes that if we follow the 
American example and slash our conventional 
army, we should expose ourselves to Communist 
blackmail. In the event of a minor act of Com- 
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munist aggression, we should be compelled cither 
to give way or to retaliate by launching a world 
nuclear war. There are two weaknesses in Mr. 
Healey’s case. The first is a purely practical 
one. If he is right, we are faced with the im- 
possible economic task of maintaining a Defence 
budget both for conventional and for unconven- 
tional war. It is sometimes forgotten that of our 
total Defence bill, roughly one-third goes on 
weapons, and two-thirds (£1,000,000,000) on 
manpower. Unless we can reduce manpower, 
therefore, our Defence budget must steadily in- 
crease as the cost of new and ever more elaborate 
weapons increases. If even the American Con- 
gress has felt obliged to slash army manpower, 
can we afford to maintain ours at its present 
level? 

The second answer to Mr. Healey is that his 
argument applies with equal force to our present 
Nato strategy. Once our huge conscript armies 
have been equipped with tactical nuclear 
weapons (as has happened first in Nato, and now, 
this month, in Seato, when the Americans moved 
atomic artillery to Okinawa) the difference which 
Mr. Healey would make between conventional 
and unconventional warfare disappears. I find 
it difficult to dispute Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s judgment that any major war must, in 
future, be a nuclear war. 

My conclusion therefore is that it would be 
both irresponsible and short-sighted for the 
Labour Party to content itself, when it meets at 
Margate, with a demand for a cut in the period 
of national service. It would be irresponsible 
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because the Government’s recruiting policy has 
made a cut militarily impossible. So long as we 
maintain a large conventional army, and feel 
bound to honour our obligations under the Paris 
Treaty, it will be impossible for any Government 
to reduce the term of national service unless it 
finds a way of replacing the conscripts with long- 
service Regulars. No one yet has shown how 
this can be done. If increased pay and a 
decreased term will not attract the men, what 
will? In the second place, it would be short- 
sighted to content ourselves with a cut in the 
term of service because the real issue which 
Socialists have to decide today is not how long 
national service should last, but whether con- 
scription makes any military sense at all, Those 
who believe that Britain should renounce nuclear 
weapons can hardly suggest that we should main- 
tain a huge conscript army cquipped with 
obsolete pre-nuclear weapons. Those, on the 
other hand, who accept nuclear strategy will be 
hard put to it cither to show realistically how 
our Territorial divisions would be deployed in 
war, or to justify morally the retention of con- 
scription solely for the purpose of holding down 
colonial peoples. Surely it would be far wiser 
for Socialists to recognise that universal military 
service, to which they anyway had strong moral 
objections, has now been militarily outdated 
Then we could get down to the job of re-thinking 
Defence policy in terms of a professional army 
and foreign policy in terms of really making 
war impossible. 
R. H. S. Crossman 


Radiological Hazards 


Te release of atomic energy, cither in weapons 
or in reactors, is intrinsically linked with the 
large-scale production of radioactive substances. 
Nuclear reactors, for example, are at present based 
on the fission process, that is, the release of energy 
occurring when a nucleus of a heavy atom breaks 
into two. Both fragments of fission are nuclei of 
unstable atoms; they subsequently disintegrate 
spontaneously, emitting in the process radiations 
of various types. It is the ease of detection of 
these radiations that forms the basis of the 
numerous uses of radioactive isotopes in science, 
industry and medicine, but the same radiations 
cause damage to living organisms through which 
they pass. Such damage is sometimes produced 
deliberately, as for example in the treatment of 
cancer, but otherwise it is most undesirable and 
represents the radiological hazard associated with 
nuclear energy. 

In the case of nuclear weapons the problem of 
radioactivity has recently become one of major 
importance, mainly because of the realisation of 
the nature of the so-called “hydrogen bomb.” In 
the old-fashioned atom bomb, based on fission, 
the effect of radioactivity was considered to be 
small, compared to the blast and heat effects. 
After the advent of the hydrogen bomb it was 
still believed that the radiation hazard would be 
relatively unimportant, since the thermonuclear 
reactions on which this bomb is based do not 
always lead directly to the production of radio- 
active substances. This belief was, however, soon 
shattered when the news came of the radiation 
injuries received by the Japanese fishermen. An 


analysis of the data about the distribution and 
identity of the radioactive substances produced in 
the Bikini bomb, has led to the conclusion that 
the hydrogen bomb must be a 3-stage explosive. 
I: contains a central fission core, acting as a 


detonator; a hydrogeneous substance in which a 
thermonuclear, or fusion reaction, is set up by the 
heat of the fission core; and finally a shell of 
uranium in which the particles emitted in the 
thermonuclear reaction give rise to new fission 
Iu such a fission-fusion-fission bomb most of the 
explosive power comes from the fission of the 
uranium shell and it is this fact that makes the 
radioactivity problem so acute. For, while the 
blast and heat effects do not increase in the same 
ratio as the explosive power, the total radioactivity 
produced increases proportionately to the explo- 
sive power. If the explosive power of the bomb 
were increased 1,000 times, the area of damage 
by the blast wave would increase about 100 times, 
and the area of the heat effect probably even less 
(owing to the absorption of the heat waves in air), 
but the total amount of radioactive substances 
would go up about 1,000 times. 

This conclusion is probably also responsible for 
the eclipse of the so-called “ccbalt bomb.” This 
was thought to be a hydrogen bomb surrounded 
by a cobalt shell, for the purpose of rendering 
the latter radioactive. It seems now that a similar 
purpose can be achieved with uranium, with the 
extra advantage—from the bomb maker’s point of 
view—that it adds not only to the radioactivity 
but also.to the explosive power of the bomb. 

The fact that the radioactivity in a bomb is 
mainly derived from fission makes the evaluation 
of the physical problems: involved fairly casy, 
because we know well the identity of the radio- 
active isotopes produced, their relative intensities 
and life histories. But this is about all which 
we do know definitely. All the remaining prob- 
lems, such as h6w far the radioactivity will reach, 
how long it will remain in a given locality, what 
damage it will cause, are still largely unknown 
and can only be guessed very roughly. 
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The distribution of radioactivity resulting from 
one nuclear bomb depends on the conditions 
under which the explosion takes place. If the 
bomb is exploded near ground level, as the Bikini 
test bombs of 1954 were, then the fire-ball touches 
the ground, sucking up hue quantities of pulver- 
ised matter in the updraught of the hot gases 
which form the familiar mushroom. Most of the 
radioactive fission fragments attach themselves to 
the particles in the updraught and are carried with 
it by the wind. Since most of these particles are 
relatively heavy they cannot travel very far and 
come down to the ground fairly soon in the 
vicinity of the explosion, mainly in the direction 
of the wind. This deposition of radioactivity is 
called “fall-out.” The area covered by the fall- 
out depends on the meteorological conditions at 
the time of the explosion, In the Bikini test of 
March 1, 1954, the fall-out area covered about 
7,000 square miles, but in a recent speech Dr, 
WW. F. Libby, a member of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, mentioned a hypo- 
thetical fall-out covering an area of 100,000 
square miles, 

Most of the radiation damage in the fall-out 
area would result from the dose delivered directly 
io living organisms by the penetrating gamma 


rays. This dose is measured in units of roent- 
gens (r), and the total radioactivity in the fall-out 
may be measured in units of “ roentgen-square 
miles,” the product of the dose and the area, 
For a 20 megaton bomb, i¢., of an explosive 
power 1,000 times greater than the nominal 
Hiroshima bomb, the integrated fall-out may 


amount to about 50 million roentgen-square miles. 
This means that if the area of the fall-out was 
16,000 square miles, the average dose would be 
5,000 r; if it were spread over 100,000 square miles 
would be 500 r. These are maximal 
figures, and are calculated on the basis that the 
deposit remains on the ground for an infinitely 
long time, and that the persons exposed are all 
the time in the open. In point of fact, some of 
the activity is bound to be washed away by rain 
sooner or later, and in this country people spend 
their time indoors, where the walls of 
houses provide a good measure of protection. 
However, even allowing for these mitigating cir- 
cumstances, there is a risk of radiation damage 
being caused to large masses of population in the 
fall-out area, 

The direct effect of radiations is to cause the 
destruction of cells; and if a large number of 
such cells have been destroyed, by exposing the 
whole body to a big dose of radiation, death follows 
within a fairly short time. A whole-body dose of 
500 r is considered to be lethal in the sense that 
ibout 90 per cent. of people receiving such «a dose 
would die. If the exposure is spread out over a 
long period of time the lethal dose is considerably 
higher. But direct death from radiation injury is 
not the only effect produced. There is a great 
deal of evidence that much smaller give 
rise to serious effects, some of which may not 
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become apparent until after many years, The 
most general result of a sub-lethal dose of radia- 
tion appears to be a shortening of the span of 


life, but among the more specific effects produced 
are sterility, cataract and cancer, particularly 
leukemia, There is not enough precise informa- 
tion about the dose a body can tolerate without 
any serious effects. The maximum permissible 
dose, established by the International Commission 
on Radiological Protection, for people occupa- 
tionally exposed to radiations, is 15 r per annum. 
This does nor mean to say, that any one person 
receiving a larger dose than this would necessarily 
incur ill-effects, but it would certainly be unsafe 
to allow large groups of people to be exposed 
over long periods to doses bigger than this. 
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Apart, however, from the damage caused by ex- 
ternal irradiation, there is the risk of internal 
irradiation from radicactive particles inhaled or 
ingested. Some of the fission fragments, particu- 
larly radio-strontium, are notorious in this 
respect, as they become concentrated in some 
parts of the body and remain there for a very 
long time, causing intense local irradiation. There 
are a number of ways in which these radioactive 
intopes may get into the body apart from direct 
inhalation. They may be deposited directly on 
edible plants, or the activity washed down by the 
rain may be deposited in the soil and then in- 
corporated in the plant tissues. From there it 
may reach humans either directly or via the meat 
or milk of grazing animals. The activity washed 
down to the sea may be taken up by fish. We 
still do not know enough to be able to assess the 
risks arising from these ways of irradiation. 

In addition to these radiation effects, which 
cause damage t) the exposed individual, there is 
also the genetic hazard, which is entirely different, 
since once produced the damage may be carried 
through from generation to generation. Since its 
main effects may not appear for many generations 
we must take into account, not the dose received 
by an individual, or even a group of individuals, 
but the cumulative dose received by the whole 
population. Radiations produce mutations of 
genes, but such mutations occur spontaneously, 
end if the radiation-induced mutations were only 
@ small fraction of the spontaneous mutations the 
problem would not be serious. The trouble is 
that in the case of human beings we do not know 
the spontaneous mutation rate nor the effect pro- 
duced by a given dose of radiation. It is generally 
believed that doubling the spontaneous rate of 
mutation would be serious, but the estimate of the 
dose of radiation needed to bring this about in 
humans varies from 3 r to 150 r per generation, 
which corresponds to an average rate of from 0.1 
to 5 r per annum. The lower limit of this 
estimate is just about equal to the rate of radiation 
which we receive from natural sources, such as 
cosmic radiation and the radioactivity contained 
in the earth’s crust and in the atmosphere; but 
even the most optimistic value is three times lower 
than the maximum permissible dose. It follows, 
therefore, that a genetic hazard may exist even 
if the radioactivity were spread over such large 
areas that the dose would be too small to produce 
damage to individuals. 

Global contamination with radioactivity might 
result if a number of hydrogen bombs were ex- 
ploded high above the ground. In this case most 
of the radioactive fragments would attach them- 
selves to the very fine particles of dust in the air 
and be carried to the upper regions of ‘the 
atmosphere, reaching over 100,000 feet. There 
they would circulate the globe many times before 
drifting back to the ground Too little is known 
about the currents of air at such heights, but the 
monitoring stations set up by various Govern- 
ment institutions for measuring the radioactivity 
in the atmosphere have probably accumulated 
much data on this subject. From the odd pieces 
of information which have been released one 
may gather that it takes a long time, about a year, 
before the radioactive dust drifts down, and by 
that time the radioactivity is greatly diminished. 
Ii seems certain that the total increase of radio- 
activity from all bombs exploded so far has been 
too small to cause any worry on a global scale. 
For more definite information about the effects of 
hydrogen bomb tests we have to wait for the 
White Paper which is being prepared by the 
M.R.C. Committee set up by the Government a 
few months ago. 

There remains the question of the radiological 
hazards involved in the peaceful uses of atomic 


energy. These may be of several types, i.c., acci- 
dents in nuclear reactors, radiation exposure of 
reactor personnel, handling of large quantities of 
radioactive isotopes by outside workers, and the 
disposal of radioactive waste. 

The radioactive substances produced in nuclear 
reactors are practically the same as in weapons. If 
all of Great Britain’s present coal consumption 
were replaced by atomic energy the fission rate 
in reactors would be the same as from about 100 
20-megaton bombs exploded every year. Taking 
into account the likely development of atomic 
energy in the whole world, we may reach a stage 
when radioactivity equivalent to that from 10,000 
bombs will be produced every year. This may 
seem a staggering figure, but unlike the radio- 
activity from weapons, it can be kept under 
control, 

The technique of designing nuclear reactors and 
the problem of shielding from their radiations are 
80 well understood and mastered that the likeli- 
hood of an accident is very remote. A number of 
control devices are incorporated in each reactor 
which shut it down as soon as the activity has 
risen above the safety level. Some reactors are so 
designed that they stop themselves automatically 
if they get too hot and so they can never blow up. 
Even in the worst case, if an explosion did occur, 
it would not be anything like an atom bomb going 
off; in most cases it could not be worse than an 
ordinary explosive. From the point of view of 
the probability of an accident a nuclear reactor is 
much safer than many another industrial 
appliance. 

The radiation hazard to personnel operating 
the reactors is also smaller than many other occu- 
pational hazards. The thick concrete walls around 
the reactors, the constant monitoring of radiation 
levels and the high standard of safety set up by 
the authorities ensure the maximum degree of 
protection. The same applies to outside users 
of radioactive isotopes, as long as the present 
regulations governing the issue of radioactive 
materials remain in force, 

‘ Finally, there is the problem of disposal of the 
radioactive substances which accumulate in reac- 
tors and have to be removed from time to time. 
This problem received a great deal of publicity 
after last year’s unsuccessful attempt by the 
Harwell authorities to dump the wastes in dis- 
used mines in the Forest of Dean. Actually, the 
disposal would present no great difficulty if we 
were prepared to spend some moncy on chemical 
separation plants to concentrate the waste pro- 
ducts. The actual volume of the fission fragments 
is quite small; if all Great Britain’s present power 
requirements were met by atomic power, the 
annual volume of the waste products would be 
about 2 cubic yards, which is sufficiently small 
to make the problem of storage relatively simple. 

The only danger against which we have to be 
on guard is that when the production of nuclear 
energy is taken over by private enterprise and a 
keen competition for overseas markets develops, 
economic considerations may produce a tendency 
to relax the stringent precautionary measures and 
a reluctance to build the costly chemical separa- 
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tion plants. To prevent this occurring it may be 
necessary to draw up international agreements on 
the safety measures in the design of reactors and 
protection of personnel, which would be binding 
on all concerned. As. long as we are prepared to 
pay for our safety, the radiological hazards from 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy need not 
present any serious problem, 
Joserpu ROTBLAT 


London Diary 


Tue retirement of Bishop Blunt reminds me 
that I owe him a grudge, though, I admit, the 
fault was none of his. After nearly twenty years, 
I see no reason for keeping silent about the 
incident. Like other newspaper men, I knew 
that the American papers were full of stories 
about the King and Mrs. Simpson, and every 
day wondered whether the story would break, 
or whether I ought to be the person to break it. 
I had decided not to, on the ground that the 
King was entitled to have a private life like any 
other citizen. Then a message reached me; the 
King, I was authoritatively told, had irrevocably 
decided to marry Mrs, Simpson, and would be 
quite pleased if some serious discussion of the 
constitutional issue involved could be begun in 
a responsible paper like the NEw STATESMAN AND 
NaTION. If the story broke in this way, it would 
forestall scandalous headlines, ‘and open up the 
proper issues involved in his decision. This 
removed doubts about publicity, since the choice 
of a Queen is undoubtedly a matter of public 
importance. I at ence wrote an article arguing 
that the King had as much right to marry the 
woman he loved as anyone else, but that if there 
were really strong reasons against Mrs. Simpson 
as Queen, that was a problem which could be 
properly settled by Parliament, In short, ] saw no 
sensible way out of the difficulty except some 
form of morganatic marriage. Since the in- 
formation of the King’s intention had come to 
me from the King himseif, I thought it right to 
show him my article. It was passed on to him, 
and came back to me with a message that he 
would be glad if I went ahead and published it. 
I was about to send the article to the printer 
when I received a further message asking me 
to postpone publication. Not too happily, I 
decided to hold up the article for a week. Then 
came a blow with a blunt instrument, as jesters 
said at the time, and my article died a natural 
death. I still have it somewhere in a drawer, 
another example of love’s labour lost. 


* + * 


The theoretical case for world government has 
always been unanswerable. Obviously, the only 
complete safeguard against war between nations, 
just as against civil war inside nations, is for all the 
armed forces to be concentrated in the hands of 
one government. Put this which way you like 
(Marx’s way or Bertrand Russell’s), and it 
remains true. But only now, when Soviet 
physicists from Marxist Russia have sat down 
with Russell and atemic scientists from the 
Western world, has the projecn*begun to have 
the look of something that might conceivably 
be accomplished in our time. How much the 
argument for world government has been 
strengthened by development of nuclear 
weapons on both sides of the iron curtain can 
best be appreciated by reading The Bomb 
(Batsford, 25s.), where Professor Haddow, 
Bertrand Russell, Lord Beveridge, Gilbert 
MacAllister, and Henry Usborne (that inde- 
fatigable pioneer of world government) have set 
forth their views. .To me the most interesting 
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point of the discussion in County Hall was the 
Soviet change of mind. For the first time 
Russian experts have argued at a world confer- 
ence, and agreed to serve on Commissions whose 
conclusions are likely to be at variance with their 
Communist orthodoxy. At first they objected to 
Russell’s resolution suggesting that an H-bomb 
war was likely to end the human race. They 
disliked any form of words which could weaken 
Soviet bargaining power by suggesting to Soviet 
or Chinese citizens that a war would not be 
worth fighting if the capitalist Powers attacked 
them. Their whole ideology is based on a belief 
in the beneficence of science, and the argument 
that the human species could be destroyed 
everywhere by an excess of radio-activity in the 
air they find deeply repulsive. But in the end 
they agreed to a resolution admitting that even 
this might happen. We seem one step nearer to 
Communist acceptance of the possibility that 
world government could be attained without 
a catastrophic conflict between capitalism and 
Communism. 


* . * 


Admittedly it is not often, nowadays, that 
British law plays cat-and-mouse for three years 
with a man held on a murder charge, and I was 
glad to read that the Irish case of Regina versus 
William Leighton, which concerned the death of 
a little girl in a field near Coleraine, has at last 
ended in a reprieve. Leighton first appeared at 
Londonderry Assizes in June, 1952, when the jury 
disagreed over a defence of insanity. Four months 
later at Ulster Assizes, his re-trial was adjourned 
after one day because his mother was injured in 
a car accident on the way to Court. The third 
appearance, at Londonderry Assizes in the Spring 
of 1953, ended in a verdict that he was insane and 
unfit to plead, and he was ordered to be “ detained 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” That, surely, 
ought to have ended the matter; any subsequent 
return to sanity ought to have led to a nolle 
prosequi. But no:.two years later he was brought 
up for a fourth time, at Londonderry—and again 
remanded for trial at the Summer Assizes. On 
July 21 this year this wretched victim of judicial 
bungling and inhumanity, who had once been 
adjudged insane and not fit for trial, pleaded 
“guilty” at his fifth trial and was sentenced to 
death! It is a monstrous story. I never heard of 
a case that more grimly exposed the fatuity of the 
death penalty ands effect on juries, medical wit- 
nesses, law officers, judges, and psychopathic 
prisoners. 


. * * 


The U.S. Department of Justice has rested its 
case so often on recruits to the informer racket 
that it is now trying to save the situation by 
intimidating those courageous enough to expose 
it. Mr. Brownell, the Attorney-General, has been 
claiming that there is a “Communist plot” to 
smear “government witnesses,” and the grand 
jury investigating the Matusow scandal has spent 
five months hauling up anyone who had anything 
to do with him after he turned his coat. The 
particular target of this campaign has been tne 
liberal Nation, which published the first full 
exposure of the informer system in March last 
year. Now the grand jury has issued four indict- 
ments for “obstructing” the inquiry, three of 
them against men associated with the Nation— 
Mr. Siegel, its legal counsel, his associate, Mr. 
Shapiro, and Mr. Solow, who is in charge of the 
circulation department. Note that the Depart- 


ment’s handouts to the press have emphasised the 
connection of the defendants with the Nation, 
though the allegations on which the indictment 


rests do not in any way concern this connection 
The intention is to suggest that the magazine had 


something to do with Matusow’s turnabout 
7 o . 


The behaviour of the Iraqi Government 
towards grant-assisted Iraqi students in Britain 
—a matter on which “ Flavus” has already com- 
mented in this Diary—becomes more and more 
outrageous. The latest news is that Mr 
Al-Kadhi, the president of the Iraqi Students’ 
Society, a letter from whom was published in 
this journal on July 23, had his grant cancelled 
early in August (his passport does not expire 
until the Spring of next year). In the last week 
of July, the Iraqi Embassy in London withdrew 
the passport of Mr. Nuri, the secretary of the 
Society, and a week later informed him also that 
his grant was cancelled. The Embassy argu- 
ment that the sole reason for the withdrawal 
of grants is disappointing academic progress 
would be more convincing if Mr. Nuri had not 
passed all his exams. except his Finals, Part II, 
and if another of the victims had not been Mr 
Hassan, who was secretary of the Society last 
year. His grant was withdrawn in "Secember, 
1954, and his passport in July, 195». At Liver- 
pool University, Mr. Hassan obtained first-class 
honours in economics, and won the Gladstone 
Scholarship. This year, at L.S.E., he obtained 
his M.Sc.{Econ). This is scarcely “ disappointing 
progress.” I greatly hope that the Home Office 
will permit these students to stay in England until 
they have completed their studies. 

* * . 

Did you know that there is a Bahai community 
in Britain? It is a religious sect, a sort of Islamic 
unitarian movement which grew up in the last 
century. In Iran, where it is actually the !argest 
religious minority, it has been vigorously perse- 
cuted. Its members are now appealing to the 
United Nations to protect them from rhe latest 
outbreak of bigotry. They are not recognised by 
the mullahs as a tolerated minority, and since 
May, when they were banned by the Iranian 
Government on an unsubstantial pretext of Com- 
munist infiltration, their holy places and property 
have been wrecked, and many of them have been 
killed, maltreated and imprisoned. The mullahs, 
moreover, have been using the radio and press 
to work up mob excitement against them as a 
heretical sect—they are, in fact, loyal, non-political 
and notably incorrupt by Persian standards—and 
have had official encouragement for their cam 
paign. Now, on August 18, the mourning month 


of Maharram begins, and the Bahais fear a new | 


outbreak of violence, possibly a massacre on the 
pattern of St. Bartholomew's Eve 
7 * , 

I only once met Elinor Glyn. It 
party given by Mrs. Israel Sieff not long before 
the war. She was sitting up very straight in the 
half-light when I was presented to her 
Golding was being introduced to her at the 
time. I recall her mountain of auburn hair, sur 
mounted (or so my memory has it) by a tiara 
She was already an old woman, though I didn’t 
then realise it. She was extraordinarily we!l pre 
served. She looked like an exotic queen, an 
hieratic figure, a majestic sibyl, and she ehaved 
as if an intoxicating incense were burning before 
her. She at once went into a trance, and ieclared 
that a previous incarnation of Louis had heen re- 
vealed to her. She saw him. a naked Jewish slave 
being whipped through the streets of Rome by 
Casar’s soldiers. I recall vaguely hoping that 
some events of my own remote past would now 
be discovered, but, as far as I can remember, she 
took no notice of me of any kind. 
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Mum’s the Word 


American liberals feel upset 
By the case of a Merchant Marine cadet 
Who can never get into the Navy. 


He gained in College the highest place, 
But soon was landed in deep disgrace, 
When Security watchdogs caught him. 
The reason was clear for all to sce 
Subversion learned at his mother’s knee, 
And the songs his mother taught him. 
No matter what credits the youth may get 
He'll never get into the Navy. 


For future cadets it’s most unwise 
To be lulled by Communist lullabies, 
Politically angled. 
The red flag waved over prams and cots 
Sets a babe apart from patriot tots 
Whose banner must be star-spangled. 
The State will neither forgive nor forget, 
And he'll never get into the Navy 


It’s no defence of subversive crime 
If the suspect pleads at the relevant time, 
Comparative immaturity; 
If the parent with whom he associates 
Aims to erase the United States, 
The lad won't be passed by Security. 
He constitutes a security threat, 
And he'll never get into the Navy. 


The moral’s plain for the younger set, 

With Communism they mustn't coquet; 

For the babe who grows to a smart cadet 

Will never with loyal gobs be met 

Or win an officer’s epaulette 

The Constitution's not safe as yet, 

And a Marxist momma's a standing threat. 

His Communist infancy he'll regret, 

For he'll never get into the Navy 
SAGITTARIUS 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a 


Huddersfield Corporation is offering a reward 
of £20 for information leading to the arrest of the 
persons who pulled plants out of the flower beds 
in Greenhead Park on Friday night and scattered 
them on the paths, The bed which was most 
seriously damaged contained 33,350 plants arranged 
10 depict a wastepaper basket and the words, 
“Please use the litter baskets.”-—Manchester 
Guardian, (Norman Nicholson.) 


A bishop’s chasuble, cut a little longer and lined 
with towelling, would become a perfect after-bathe 
wrap.—Good Housekeeping. (F. V. Jarvis.) 


The dawning of the age of space travel is bound 
to have very important results for investors,— 
Investor's Chronicle. (Ann Hirsch.) 


Because a guest speaker and the Tory prospec- 
tive candidate were unable to attend, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne Conservative garden fete will be opened on 
Saturday by North-East Swimsuit Queen, Miss 
Gladys Hale, instead, and there will be no 
political speeches. Said an official: “We expect a 
larger crowd.”—News Chronicle. (Nancy Morse.) 


Looking at Life 


ON ICE 


T ne principle in show business is that nothing 
succeeds like excess. I went to my first ice show 
this week. The blatant fact is that you can put 
anything on anything and everything on ice. The 
show is ‘in the tradition that aims at piling Pelion 
on Ossa, even though it may achieve no more 
than putting Southend on sea. When I ask myself 
if there is any show that could not be put on ice, 
I can think only of Lady Godiva; and even there 
one might get the ultimate frisson. 

Mass society is primitive. It requires the arena. 
In our mass disguise we are impatient in front 
of a small stage; we want a stage we can sprawl 
eround as in the circus, the bulifight, the football 
match. Looking down at the long, wide, silvery, 
cold floor we are really seeing the television screen 
immensely magnified and laid out flat. We also 
like the arts mixed up. We don’t like art. We 
are mefe spectators of sport. But give us art- 
sport and we love it. The skates have lost that 
natural mutter which one had heard on the out- 
door lakes and rivers where the ice peals and 
speaks as one travels along; now they have a soft, 
artificial hiss and spit as they glide over the el&ctric- 
ally frozen, dead-flat art-sport floor. The refrig- 
erator door is open. The mass pleasures of our 
civilisation come from its fakes; from the fact, for 
example, that our architecture is really engineer- 
ing, that fields of clover smell of nitrates, that our 
ice is created by heat. Going from the car park, 
into the air-conditioned and rubberoid hall of the 
ice palace, getting our tickets from a row of men 
who smile the wide, synthetic welcome of adver- 
tisements, air hostesses and the girls ofthe tote 
machines at the greyhound tracks—one finds one- 
self humming the theme song of 1955: “Where 
did you come, come, mass-child, dear? Our of 
the Betjeman into here.” The girl, surely from 
some Foodateria, “mentions” that you may be 
surprised how much you like the show. 

The crowd does, Their entertainment is a 
continuation of factory life by other means. Up 
in the dark upper air of the hall are the miniature 
rails on which the spotlights run, there is a com- 
forting sensation that heaven is a studio and will 
be mechanised, and that the harping of the angels 


is specially recorded for transmission. One has 
the knowing pleasure of being on a film set and 
of seeing how glamour is squirted on. The divine 
choir is sky-high on one side of the hall among 
its amplifiers and is picked out in fluorescence 
above our heads, now bathed in crimson or in 
blue. And the voice of Big Transatlantic Cousin, 
like half of the end wall speaking, says, “ Wel- 
come Mr. and Mrs. Phelps and party from Wal- 
thamstow.” Other coach-loads get the same big, 
echoing hand. What with the acreage of ice, the 
height and the width of the place, the disintegra- 
tion of the spoken word is perfect, and the music 
spreads over one like soft toffee caramels. 
Easily one feels one’s whole personality melting 
into nothing; one has become tribal and anony- 
mous. There were tables set beside the front 
seats and I asked if I could have a drink. The 
girl said: “The table is deceiving. I mean to 
say, you'd think you could. You can’t.” But 
there were blankets for those in the front rows; 
a sharp, Chicago bite comes off the ice. 

We were to see the story of Pocahontas and, as 
I say, why not? Show business has got stuck in 
colonising and pioneering. Still, we had had to sit 
through Oklahoma without ice, years ago, and 
skates speed up the loamy preoccupations of the 
allotment holders in the Promised Land. The 
chorus comes snaking and hissing out at splendid 
speed, lovely pink legs glide and swing by the 
score towards you, stop short with a cough of ice 
and then recede and turn, so that they are flow- 
ing fifty yards away in a smiling flash before they 
disappear down some hole like serpents in the end. 
The pleasure is going to be whizzing and athletic, 
an affair of white boots, ankles, delicate back 
muscles and serene skill that will look like second 
nature. Ortega y Gasset was the first to point 
out, twenty or thirty years ago, that mass society 
would create a cult of the body; and here we see 
it in its superb movement, removed from the 
tortures of muscle-bound political gymnasiums. 

Skating is a beautiful, purposeless pleasure, a 
performance and an art. What, in their mass 
man’s disguise, Mr. Phelps’s party, myself and 
every other coach-load enjoyed, was the sporting 
way in which we were taken in at one art and 


Out on another. For if the sunburned pioneers 


gestured with pick and shovel as they went 
through the figures of the ballet, they also 
chorussed, microphones aiding, in the boiled- 
beefy baritone of musical comedy. They broke off 
into ice-rink stuff, they whirled the girls round 
in a revue turn. A divine 17-year-old went back- 
wards in silence and disappeared with one leg 
high above her head and her nose almost on the 
ice, into the tropical vegetation, at forty miles an 
hour-——or whatever the speed is. There was an 
arch pantomime horse which skated with aplomb 
and sat down on the ice in comfort. Surrealism 
came in here, for a human arm shot out of the 
horse's belly and handed the comedian his lost 
hat. In the middle of it all—and this is where 
I retire from mass-manhood—the singing star, an 
idol of TV, swooped to the middle and the ampli- 
fiers and echoes took up the husky mating song 
that exuded, like chocolate essence, from his 
broken heart. That confection brought the house 
down. I have been told that sound boxes are 
sometimes fitted to singers, for skating has its 
breathing difficulties. I do not know whether they 
were used in this performance, but the dialogue 
and some of the singing frequently suggested the 
fit of atmospherics that afflicts loudspeakers 
and deaf aids. Mass art is making a general 
attack on the human voice, enlarging and enlarg- 
ing it until it becomes a great animal blur, a primi- 
tive lowing. 

Of course, language did not matter. The hall 
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is too large for the smut of pantomime. We did 
not mind that unmanly men thrust out their 
chests, swung their legs and made the uncertain 
sounds of a distant zoo. We had now learned 
that these unsuccessful trunk calls of one male to 
another across the floor were sad in an un-sad 
way; and when Captain John Smith was stabbed 
and lay half dead on the ice, one had the dis- 
pleasing sense of a corpse on ice as he was 
dragged off with an unhappy damp swishing 
sound, by the legs. One just cannot be stabbed, 
shot, nor can one struggle on skates—-one can 
only fall over on the comical part of the body. 
If drama freezes stiff, the main company of pat- 
tern makers sweep it away. The skating of the 
tobacco plants with their leaf arms and their 
heads capped by the flowers made a very pretty 
sight, for all the costumes of the show were 
excellent; and those of us who, having tired of 
the pioneers, dreaded even more the Indians, 
were shamed by the frightening and vivid cos- 
tumes of the death dance when they came. 
Bird-headed, soulless, evil, garbed in purple and 
green, raising their symbolical banners, and made 
more sinister by the appearance of one or two 
evil spirits in black or in fiery rags, they waltzed 
as cold as the grave about the figure of the Cap- 
tain tied to the stake. Pocahontas herself went 
in and out like an cel and though her father 
nearly ruined it all by getting up in Big Chief 
Feathers and addressing her as “Daughter” in 
the voice of a sound van, her brilliant ankles and 
inventive waist saved the situation. This spec- 
tacular scene gave the ice show its highest 
and gaudiest moment. For now we knew why 
there were all those miniature railway lines and 
dead “spots” in the heavens; the “ works” were 
switched on and, reflected in the ice, was a carpet 
of glamorous design. Technicolor is one thing, 
but Technicolor on ice, or rather in ice, is a 
Neapolitan dream. The spectacle had become 
edible. 

The question was, could they go further? After 
half time (if that is the word for art-sport) it 
was.clear they could not. It looked to me as 
though the “ book” had run short of ideas, and 
had therefore piumped—as Goethe told Ecker- 
mann one should not—for the bigger and better 
subject. A rhetorical cultural history of the 
United States appeared to be the aim, with pic- 
turesque glances at the judgment of the Supreme 
Court about equal educational facilities for White 
and coloured, a touch of lyfiching and high 
Southern society. The little chocolate girls with 
their dolls’ heads and red skipping ropes were 
very appealing. A Charlie Chaplin mimic, whose 
scamper across the floor was technically brilliant, 
made us laugh and so did the comedian who 
having lathered and shaved the pioneers earlier 
onin the evening in an absurd act of mass- 
barbering to the tune of Figaro, now gave a solo 
mime of an elderly dancer conducting a lady 
through the lancers. He was on ice and—boldest 
of all—did not perform on skates but in what 
appeared to be overshoes. This cultural episode 
ended with the company topically and cynically 
turning themselves into dollar bills, and (inevit- 
ably) with a hugely popular fellow in a top hat 
singing non-stop about how happy he was on 
Broadway. Show business always returns to the 
scene of the crime. Taking himself off ice, he 
warmed up the audience—coach and non-coach 
families—by wandering about and giving light 
kisses to the older ladies. I could not make out 
whether this second half was a satire on Ameri- 
can history and the ubiquity of the dollar. Like 
Mr. Phelps and party I longed to be carried 
back to ole Virginny. 

The oddest thing about the spectacle was that 
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the greatest applause, even exceeding that given 
to this popular singer, was given to a pair I have 
not mentioned: two acrobats who did not touch 
the ice once, They dislocated each other’s necks, 
arms and legs, and made those homosexual 
insinuations which always go down so well in 
music hall. The cunning producers had realised, 
as they pillaged ballet, pantomime, musical 
comedy and the Westerns that there are moments 
when we become confused by the whizzing | 
crowd scenes. The acrobat’s mat took us away 
from the eye-glutting acres of the arena and back 
to the intimacy of the stage. For in the arena 
there is no focal point for the eye, indeed being 
enlarged, the whole show goes out of focus. I 
wish I had seen Cinderella earlier this year. I 
shall certainly go again if the craze lasts. And 
that is a point: if anything can be put on ice, 
anything can be taken off. 


V. S. PritcHett 


D. H. Lawrence As 
I Knew Him 


Ever since I met Harry T. Moore, some time 
after my husband’s death, he has been eager to 
write about Lawrence. All through these years 
with endless patience he has gone into the high- 
ways and byways to trace Lawrence’s footprints, 
step by step. In previous books he connected 
Lawrence’s work with its time and place, a 
labour of love and admiration indeed. But Mr. 
Moore’s latest book* reads almost like fiction, 
and a great deal is fiction to me. 

Lawrence and I lived often for weeks and 
months in peace in the midst of a terrific turmoil 
and gossip that we were not aware of. So much 
spite against two unpretentious people who lived 
as simply as we did. But somchow it did not 





matter much; we went on our way in our world. | 
A man’s new ideas are not so easy to grasp right | 
away and it makes people hostile. There were a | 
few like Aldous and Maria Huxley who patiently | 
listened 

We are too near still to Lawrence to get a bird’s 
eye-view of him and his ultimate significance. 
The era that he was born into put a great stress 
on self-conscious emotions. They loomed so large, | 
out of proportion in the scheme of things, and all 
the social fixtures seemed firmly fixed for eternity. 
Lawrence helped to change that. 

Now many writers tell not about human, all 
too human stuff, they are sick of it, but write 
about animals and plants and places and the sea 
and the sky and winds and it is a relief. 
Lawrence looked at the elemental part in human 
beings to write about. So critics, at the time he 
wrote, said it was nonsense, that he had no form. 
He was a Fascist, he was a Communist, he was 
pro-German, he was sex-obsessed, and all he was, 
was simply pro-human. Sex is such a weary 
word. It could mean divine urge or a nasty 
story, but the nasty story always gets a larger 
audience. 

When Lawrence and I first stayed at the ugly 
place he was born in, I had to think of his rather 
frail mother, working so very hard to keep the 
seven people she was responsible for fed and 
clean and not let them go under into sordidness. 
I remembered how a twopenny small bunch of 
pansies could give her such pleasure. She was a 
good mother. She trained all her children to be 
tidy and clean and gave them standards to live by. 
This sounds trivial but is important for all that. 





* The Intelligent Heart, by Harry T. Moore. 
(Farrar, Straus and Young; $6.50.) An English edition 
will be published later this year by Heinemann. 








They who complain of a lack of the 
spirit of adventure today are often misled by 
the precise language of modern busin 
The story of a merchant adventurer told in 
sixteenth century English enthralls us ; but it 
is the English language which has changed, 
not the spirit of adventure. Witness th 
simple announcements. 

The Bowater Organisation has formed a 
new Power Company in Newfoundland... 
is building new power stations in the 
United Kingdom at the Kemsley and 
Thames mills... 

is doubling the capacity of the Mersey 
Mills power plant. 

These facts point to one of the 
great industrial enterprises of modern timcs 
The Newfoundland installations have a 









The diverted waters of Grand Lake, Newfoundland, 
rush down the huge, pipe-like penstocks to the 
turbo-generators of Bowaters’ Corner Brook power station, 


Power wista 


capacity of 156,000 horse power and supply 
electric power to Bowaters’ Corner Brook 
mills, the Corner Brook community and 
several other local industries. In England 
the additional power is required for new 
factories making building board, containers, 
tissues and, above all, for five great new paper- 
making machines, cach costing over a million 


pounds. 

Nor is this the complete story. 
Another high-speed newsprint machine is 
already being built at Bowaters’ Tennessee 
mills, acclaimed at their opening last year as 
industrial 


the greatest Anglo-American 


venture since the war 
On both sides of the Atlantic a co- 


ordinated development plan is in operation... 
under the longbow-and-wave of Bowaters. 
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But at the same time from people on the streets 
and buses of this mining town a strange power 
emanated. When you thought of the dead 
elegance of Lady X and the immaculate presence 
of the Duke of S, how much more alive these 
men and women on the street were! 

As for the Oedipus Complex, it is not an 
absolute written in words of fire over all time. Jt 
was a bitter idea against the power of nature 
women. This unnatural desire may occur, but it 
is not the norm. Whether young bulls have it, 
I do not know, but doubt it. When you consider 
that in Russia the State is your mother and your 
whole family, then I prefer the unlikely possibility 
of an Oedipus Complex. Lawrence and Freud 
end others brought the problem of sex out into the 
open air and sunshine where it can flourish 
naturally and sanely. It does not have to hide in 
dark corners of shame and tragedy any more. 

I had a great friend, 2 young Austrian doctor 
who had been a pupil of Freud’s and had worked 
with him. Consequentiy he had been fundamen- 
tally influenced by Freud, and through him I was 
much impressed too, So Lawrence through this 
friend and me had an almost direct contact with 
these then new ideas, 

He got most of his ideas in this living way, 
never so much from books, but mostly he used 
himself as his own guinea pig. That is why (I 
don’t believe the story of the mystery woman who 
says she “gave Lawrence sex.” 

Lawrence was a fastidious and sensitive man, 
who would not go like a lamb to the slaughter 
with a woman who expressed herself so unfor- 
tunately, We would have heard from him about 
this strange and unlikely episode, mentioned in 
The Intelligent Heart. i 

Lawrence believed in his destiny, and his 
destiny included me as his wife. 

1 believed in his power; what he had to say he 


would say at any price and the price was high. If 
he had married another woman his work and his 
life would have been different. Lawrence’s 
genius, and nobody denies his genius, has so many 
angles. If there is a Lord who created our uni- 
verse, He did not do it only by laws and rules. 
Such prodigal imagination and fantasy went into 
this overwhelming achievement that is our globe. 
To Lawrence his surroundings. were a mystery, a 
miracle through all his life. 

He had, in his own way, the same uncanny 
understanding of living creatures as St. Francis 
of Assisi. When St. Francis says “my little 
sisters the birds ” and preaches to the fishes, he 
only voices his awareness of them in their loveli- 
ness; and when he preaches to the fishes, it is his 
love for them. St. Francis was-a voice against the 
spiritual conceit of doctrines and human 
superiority when he put animals on a level with 
humans. With the accent on spirituality the 
animal becomes the evil principle. All that is 
animal must be suppressed, and God help us! 

When you think of a bird in flight, handling its 
wings with such precision and ease, wonderful as 
an airplane is, the birds win. But we have come 
a long way from St, Francis and his little sisters 
the birds. Now we have chickens in cages, that 
are fed scientifically, and they mechanically just 
sit and lay eggs. No air, no sun, no scratching 
in the dirt. Whether they cackle when they lay 
an egg I don’t know, but I doubt it. 

Lawrence had some of the awareness of the 
creatures and vegetation around him as St. Francis 
had. It is there in writing. It gave him his 
special quality and made him so alive. It fascin- 
ated people and they loved to be with him. But 
very often they tried to turn this quality into a 
limited, personal, too personal relationship, and 
it could by the very nature of it not be personal 
and they were disappointed and Lawrence was 
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It is highly suspicious that it was in August 
that the Captain and Crew of HMS Daedalus 


month of strange reports in newspapers 
supposedly put together by second-cleven 


Street's newspapers, 
drivers buried under ten tons of eggs, O 
Etonian Turks attaining incredible 
ages, Moscow's claim to have + 
invented whisky, flying 
saucers... We are relaxed 
in August, even if not | 
actually on holiday. And 

we become used to 


travellers’ tales from our 





SILLY SEASON 


saw a sea-serpent, August is traditionally the cient generally) with the word Angleterre, 


ournalists, The story is that all the responsi- address. Abroad, with time on their idiot 
ble newspapermen—editors, assistant editors hands, a belief that they can speak the local 
and so on--are away yachting or shooting patois, and a determination to make us stay- 
grouse, and a shadow staff of credulous and at-homes envious, our friends write and tell 
scoop-happy “cubs” are putting out Fleet us of local customs and Customs, food and 
Sea-serpents, lorry~ drink, weather ard the price of butter and 

f bullfights. Their postcards get no answer 
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own friends, too, We receive those occasional 


postcards with gay foreign stamps (insuffi- 


Inghliterra or whatever, oe mus-spelt, 
under our own very English-sounding 


from us. In time they 
answer themselves, But 
they have been a not 
unpleasant part of the 
Silly Season, and, if 
we go abroad our- 
selves, we inflict such 
postcards on others. 
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angry. end the feathers flew, whole clouds of 
feathers. 

When I read Mr. Moore’s book, it seems as 
f it had all been strife and misery. It was not so. 
Lawrence could never have done the amazing 
amount of work in his short lifetime had it been 
so. There were months of quiet, peaceful living. 
For instance at the Berkshire cottage, Lawrence 
would write in the morning, while I fussed around 
the cottage. After lunch we would go for long 
walks over the fields and get mushrooms if there 
were any, and in the Spring through the woods 
we found clearings where big primroses grew and 
pools of bluebells. In the Spring we also got 
baskets full of dandelions and made dandelion 
wine. Sometimes in the middle of the night the 
cork of a fermenting dandelion wine bottle would 
go off with a terrific pop. After our afternoon 
exploring we came home with our loot, hungry, 
with muddy boots, changed into slippers and put 
the kettle on the fire and had tea. 

In the cottage next door lived a charming 
brown-eyed child, Hilda Brown, who would come 
after school, and we would sing the songs from 
The Oxford Songbook—“ All Through the 
Night,” “ The Camptown Races,” and “ My Wife 
and I Live All Alone.” Then after our evening 
meal Lawrence would write again. I would 
embroider or mend. It is still a mystery to me, 
when I think of our quiet days that flowed along 
so easily, how it could arouse so much speculation 
in people and so much spite. It seemed to have 
s0 little to do with us and our way of living. 

The one time I did not believe in Lawrence’s 
activities (he was very young then) was when he 
and Bertrand Russell planned to make some 
reform in English government. I had listened 
to talk on politics at my uncle Oswald Richthofen’s 
in Berlin (he was then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs), and what Lawrence and Bertie discussed 

| did not seem like politics to me. 

I thought they were both off their tracks. But 
being brought up in the European tradition that 
women don’t interfere in men’s affairs, I held my 
tongue. So both being out of their elements, 
| there was the inevitable fiasco and they blamed 
each other. Lawrence did not mean it when he 
asked Russell to leave him some money in his will; 
he knew that Russell wasn’t a rich man. 

The story of the mayor of Milan who came to 
breakfast in Taormina, with Lawrence throwing 
plates at me, made me weep tears of laughter. I 
had never heard it before! And we were poor 
| and did not have so many plates! 

Also The Intelligent Heart gives a wrong 
impression of my father. He did slap his young 
orderly, but it was no “ beating.” The Prussian 
Officer is a story of cruelty, and though it 
existed in some Germans, cruelty is a plant that 
grows everywhere. My father was a lovely 
father who wrote poems for me when I was 
| small: I must have all the virtues of the animals, 
quick as a bird and gentle as a lamb, and of course 
busy as a bee “and gay as a Spitz, be my little 
Fitz,” it ended. He must have read. Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico at one time and had such 
| names as “ Fitzli-Purzli” for me, and took me to 
| the Officers’ swimming establishment and dived 
into the Moselle with me from the diving board 
(that taught me to swim), and much to the aston- 
ishment of the officers I emerged dressed in my 
small girl’s clothes. 

Because Lawrence wrote his books, the young 
people that read them will not be so mixed up in 
themselves any more. They will have something 
to think about and have more fun. 

There is Harry T. Moore’s Lawrence in The 
| Intelligent Heart. But there is a Lawrence that 

I knew that is not there. 





FRIEDA LAWRENCE 
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Skye Playground 


WENTY years ago, when I first started going to 
the Cuillin of Skye, they seemed the end of the 
world. Of course, they were well known to 
climbers, their classic routes already scratched, 
and recorded in a guide-book, but the climbers 
who knew them were numerically few. Glen 
Brittle, which could accommodate some thirty 
people all told, was connected with the outside 
world by nine miles of rutted track cut by three 
savage water-splashes. And when I went up into 
the hills, to the obvious impressiveness of a knife- 
edged ridge poised three thousand feet over 
space (or so it seemed to me on a first acquain- 
tance) there was added the menace of solitude. 
We would climb all day, and meet no one. If 
we fell, we should probably die alone. 

A return at the end of the war showed the be- 
ginnings of great change. The track had become 
a road passable for private cars (unless the very 
low-slung ones) and the water-splashes had been 
bridged. A gaunt and uncompromising Scan- 
dinavian structure was the new Youth Hostel, 
which added eighty beds to the glen. There were 
more people about; there was occasionally litter 
to be met with, and tins. But still the Cuillin 
were not “frequented” by Welsh or Lakeland 
standards, and I suppose they will never attain the 
Blackpool-beach-set-upright effect of the Idwal 
Slabs on a fine Bank Holiday. Yet the sight that 
greeted me when I came back this year made 1935 
seem a mid-Victorian dream. 

“The Cuillin are a perfect little natural play- 
ground,” wrote a more perceptive observer than I; 
and at the time it struck me as a very odd descrip- 
tion of our most savage hills. Now I know it is 
accurate. They are a compact ridge, never fall- 
ing very much between the twenty separate 
summits, which may be done in one day by very 
strong goers. Now, whenever we put our heads 
up over a summit, all the others were crowned 
with the matchsticks of tiny figures. They were 
alive and humming with people. Down in the 
glen the permanent accommodation had been 
supplemented by a forest of tents, and of station- 
wagons whose back seats converted into bunks for 
the night. When we took boat round to Coruisk 
—Coruisk, the loneliest loch in Britain, where only 
rne bravest ever camped and then were liable to 
eerie experiences—there was a whole tent town- 
ship by the shore, bustling with cheerful holiday- 
makers, hospitably offering us tea. How had they 
got there? Why, nothing easier, a motor boat 
chartered from Mallaig, bringing all their stores 
and equipment for a fortnight, no slogging with 
heavy rucksacks, no trouble at all. In fact, motor 
boats and tents between them have opened up a 
new era in the Hebrides—not before it was time. 
Lochs and islets hitherto completely unwelcoming 
can now be holiday homes for the visitor, with no 
need to wait for the hotels that would cost a for- 
tune to build and probably, in view of the short 
season, never pay their way. 

All this va-et-vient comprises a complete social 
cross-section, housed on democratic principles; the 
bricklayer’s mate may have secured a guest-house 
bed when the titied ex-Everester is glad to doss 
down on hay in the barn. We have our snob- 
beries, of course. The ex-Everester comes in for 
a certain amount of dogging—we “ happen” to be 
on Collie’s Climb or taking the boat across to 
Rhum on the same day—but the real star is an 
Olympic runner who is aiming to break the record 
for the ridge. He gets as far as the Bhasteir 


Tooth in six hours and is then held up by a pre- 
vious party, such are the queues endeavouring to 
perform what used to be a once-in-a-lifetime feat. 
He is a desperately shy young man with the artist’s 





look of dedicated melancholy, who cannot really 
explain the secret of his speed. “Anything up to 
five feet you’ve got to jump. Of course you've 
got to be in training. I’m in training now—but it 
won't last.” 

He is not the only one to meet with blocks on 
the line, and they are all an excuse for climbing 
gossip, an indulgence which calls however for 
caution, since sound carries fantastically in the 
Cuillin and voices may be perfectly audible on 
summits half an hour’s climbing away. “ Have 
some chocolate—the Government pays for it,” 
urge a couple following us up Window Buttress 
At once they are identified as “the rescue boys,’ 
and the rest of the halts are agreeably diversified 
with stories of corpses and casualties. 

It is a grand institution, the R.A.F. Mountain 
Rescue Unit, just what climbers had been needing, 
though it was not formed with us in mind. Its 
specific job is to rescue the crews of planes which 
crash in mountain country; but, all rescue prac- 
tice being useful, it is willing to oblige in climbing 
accidents also, though I should not care to lie out 
on a Skye hillside while\it was fetched all the way 
from its base at Kinloss on the East coast. Its 
members, except for officers and N.C.O.s, have 
other trades and do the training in their spare time 
National Servicemen who are already climbers 
naturally gravitate to it; but in this party of 
thirty-odd, who have come to Glen Brittle for the 
weekend, many are complete novices, taking thei: 
first mountain steps at the State’s expense. They 
show us proudly over their lorries, finely 
equipped. The trip is for pleasure really, but 
after all have had a taste of rock they salve thei: 
consciences with a navigational exercise 

With a wider variety of visitors goes a wider 
range of interests. Everybody climbs, of course, 
or at any rate scrambles hard. But smat- 
terings of geology, ornithology, botany are on 
everyone’s lips, and any expert brains are freely 
picked. Why do the rocks in Coire a’Ghrundda 
give out a tinny sound? Are the Coire Lagan 
boulders true erratics? Would this be cerastium, 
can we really have seen a golden eagle? Again, 
as an old hand, I am conscious of improvement 
Geology hits one in the face in the Cuillin, but for 
years all I knew or cared about was the difference 
between gabbro, which hurts the hands, and 
basalt, which comes off in them; while as for 
botany, the sheets of saxifraga oppositifolia in 
Rhum were taken by me for heather, mysteriously 
flowering in May. Nature is now a book, not a 
backdrop, and to be found reading it is no longer 
shameful, but actually rather smart. 

So, one way and another, I cannot honestly 
regret the lost solitude of the Cuillin, or find any 
thing intrinsically melancholy in the sight of a 
natural playground being fully played upon. After 
all, the objective dangers are still there, and some 
of them, such as the risk of falling stones, have 
been materially increased, while the new passion 
for winter mountaineering, extending itself to hills 
80 precipitous, has already produced fatalities 
The litter is a drawback, but there seems to be a 
good deal more in the way of moral courage ready 
to rebuke offenders caught in the act. And as for 
the beauty and excitement, which may be savoured 
more keenly here than anywhere else in Britain, 


it is only fair that they should be open to anyone | 


who has the nerve. 

The far Cuillin are friendly hills today, and a 
pretty rope-wreathed young woman, rounding the 
corner of Sron na Ciche to find the climbers’ 
drinking-pool, scerns in her person to symbolise all 
the meetings of friends in the mountains. 
remember me?” she says. “Two years ago you 
showed me this water.” Bending, she drinks from 
the spring. 

ELIZABETH COXHEAD 
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The Bhanghi’s 


Haircut 


Cuanper’s eyes held the fear of the unknown 


| at he looked at the crowd of people in the narrow 
| Village street. “Memsahib, I only asked the 


Bhanghi (Untouchable) to wait in the queue. I 


i | never refused him a haircut.” He twisted his 


hands in his dhoti, and the high-caste friends who 
stood around him took up the Urdu refrain: 
“never refused him a haircut.” Chander had 
been accused of discrimination against a Harijan, 
the first case under India’s new Untouchability 
(Offences) Act. It was 107 deg. in the shade, and 
we stood in the pitiless June sun in Chirag, 
twelve miles from Delhi, the Act just sixteen 
days old. 

Chander flipped a fan vigorously over my head, 
as Hari Ram, the linguist, interpreted his story. 
“The Bhanghi asked very rudely for a haircut, 
and Chander politely asked him to wait in the 
queue. The Bhanghi said he was in a hurry, he 
had to teach in his school. He insisted on being 
served at once. Madam, Chander has no objec- 
tion to serving a Bhanghi, but in life one must 
wait one’s turn.” Chander’s fan nodded vigorous 
agreement, This, at any rate, was the story which, 
in retrospect, seemed the truth to Hari Ram, 
whose principle concern was to save the village 
from shame and publicity. “Can you not per- 
suade the police to have this case dropped, 
Madam?” he ended. I said I was afraid I could 


| not, sorry at having to dash this odd survival of 


faith in British influence. “This is a matter for 
the panchayat (village elders) to decide,’ he 
lamented. “It is a matter for Chirag alone.” 
Later we found Kishan Chand, the Harijan, 
and interrogated him. He has risen well above 
sweeper status. He had learned English, he ex- 
plained, from an Indian Christian in a missionary 
school, which he had had to attend, along with 
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other Harijan boys, because caste schools had 
refused them. Now he earned 130 rupees a 
month teaching 32 boys general subjects in a 
Government school. Plump and 33, he wore a 
white singlet and mauve striped pyjamas: his 
Indian sense of histrionics could not resist a ges- 
ture. “Nobody shall cut my hair until Chander 
does,” he smiled, smoothing his unruly patch of 
hair. He then told his version of the story and, 
despite close questioning, he stuck to it. On the 
Saturday morning he had taken his sick wife to 
a lady doctor. “Our only child, a daughter aged 
ten months, died in January. Since then my wife 
has been ill and unhappy.” He returned home, 
and they ate their meal. Then Kishan Chand de- 
cided he would have a haircut before bathing. 
So he strolled towards the bazaar, where sit the 
roving barbers whom he, like all the village Hari- 
jans, has always patronised. But it was hot that 
day and, passing Chander’s shop, he stepped into 
it. On the impulse, he claims. Chander, he 
alleges, flatly refused to serve him. - 

There the matter might have ended had Kishan 
Chand not been a young man of spirit. But he 
reported the matter to the local Congress leader, 
who finally accompanied him back to Chander’s. 
On the green benches of the “ Krishna Hair-cutting 
Saloon,” one customer alone was waiting. “If I 
serve a Bhanghi I shall lose my high-caste cus- 
tomets,” the barber is alleged to have said. An 
argument developed, and the barber’s parting 
shot, as Kishan Chand claims, was: “You can 
go to London for a haircut, but I won’t serve you, 
Bhanghi.” Later, the matter was reported to the 
police and, as I write, the first action under the 
new law is in the process of taking place. 

Under the old system the panchayats, steeped 
in tradition as they are, would surely have come 
down on Chander’s side. And now? Time and 
the law are probably on the side of Kishan Chand. 
But time out of mind is needed. And before that, 
the unknown fears which beset Chirag will be 
all India’s fears. 

ELIZABETH PARTRIDGE 


Entertainment 


Cactus Land 


No one with any taste for the experimental 
whether in drama or literature should miss 
Waiting for Godot at the Arts. This weird and 
haunting play is by an Irishman, Mr. Samuel 
Beckett, who was at one time secretary to James 
Joyce. It was originally written in French, and 
French audiences have recognised its compelling 
quality. It is a play like no other that I know. It 
has neither conflict nor development nor, 
virtually, characterisation, yet the whole creates 
a teasing and puzzling image which lingers in the 
mind long afterwards and chimes in with some 
usually unacknowledged truth about human 
experience. It reduces humanity to the lowest 
common level, and that lowest common level is 
not (as people sometimes carelessly think) our 
multiple store civilisation. The lowest common 
level lies far below that; it is mere existence 
undistracted by even the round of petty business 
which fills out most of our days. So the person- 
ages of the play are two tramps, down and out, 
with the choice, for their meal, of raw carrot or 
turnip, dirty, purposeless, driftwood, yet also, as 
they ruefully concede, men, too, like the sest. In 
so far as their continuing to exist has a point— 
and after all one can choose not to continue to 
exist—-it is in a hope, vague, nebulous and vain, 
of some sort of undefined possibility of reserve, 
some sort of salvation through an appointment, 
if that isn’t too strong a word, with a certain Mr. 
Godot. Why don’t they move on? They are 
waiting for Coder. Why don’t they give up, why 
don’t they hang themselves? Something yet may 


turm'up to save them, something may still arrive 
to make sense of their lives, something or other, 
call it, if you like, Godot. So they choose 
reluctantly to continue to exist, but it’s hard work 
dragging themselves through the great undiffer- 
entiated stretches of day after day. 

Yet already I may have given a false impression, 
an impression of dreariness, when the play is not, 
whatever it is, dreary. It is the saddest play I 
ever saw, but its surface is comedy. The tramps 
are, in the tramp tradition, comics. They indulge 
in cross talk, though it is cross talk with an under- 
tow; they fool through the day, though theirs is 
the wryest kind of fooling. They are hopelessly 
dependent on one another, and though they make 
several attempts to part, they can neither of them 
get on without the other. Their one distraction 
comes from the arrival of a loud-voiced, loud- 
faced, loud-dressed lout of a man, called Pozzo, 
preceded by a cretin carrying his bags and whom 
he drives with a long rope round his aeck. A 
perfectly horrible spectacle, the subservience of 
this moron to the tyranny of his master; yet we 
are somehow brought to see that here too each is 
necessary to the other, that it is not, as the horri- 
fied tramps first suppose, the slave that is trying 
to escape from the master, but the master who 
wants to get rid of a slave who won't be got rid 
of. The appalling interlude ends with the master 
offering to pass a little time for the tramps by 
making his moron sing, or dance, or think, for 
them, whichever they like. But can he think? 
Oh yes: 
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Pozzo: Certainly. Aloud. He even used to 
think very prettily once. I could listen w him for 
hours. Now . . . (he shudders). So much the worse 
for me. Well, would you like him to think some- 


thing for us? 

Ist Tramp: I'd rather he'd dance. It'd be 
more fun. 

Pozzo: Not necessarily. 

ist Tramp: Wouldn't it, Didi, be more fun? 

2nD Tramp: I'd like well to hear him think. 

ist Tramp: Perhaps he could dance first and 
think afterwards, if it isn’t too much to ask him. 

2npD Tramp: Would that be possible? 

Pozzo: By all means, nothing simpler, it’s the 
natural order. Do you hear, hog? Dance, misery! 
Then after a ghastly little parody of a ballet 

step or two, the moron thinks for them, trembling 
into a long Joycean farrago which all the same 
bears a crooked resemblance to philosophical 
thinking. The performance over, Pozzo whips 
his carrier off, and the tramps are left, still waiting 
for a Godot who still doesn’t turn up. 

The Arts Theatre production is a very good 
shot at a very difficult target. The tramps are 
played by two promising young actors, Mr. Peter 
Woodthorpe and Mr. Paul Daneman. They do 
not, I think, make the tramps quite as funny as 
they might be, but this would call for a sense of 
timing which they couldn’t yet expect to have; 
and Mr. Woodthorpe lost too many laughs by a 
downward inflection which made him inaudible. 
But perhaps Mr. Peter Hale, the producer, may 
anyhow have encouraged this, and in so far as he 
is successful in conveying the dreadful desolation 
which seeps up from the text, he is justified. Mr. 
Timothy Bateson, as the cretin, would win any 
Oscar for the most brilliant eccentric performance 
of the year. He is perfect. And Mr. Peter Bull, 
with a shade more restraint in the first half, will 
be an excellent Pozzo. 

T. C. Wors.ey 


The Flesh and Its Denial 


Awpré Minavx, Ginette Rapp, Roger Montané 
and Jean Vinay, the Four French Realists, now at 
the Tate, are inspired by the same motives as 
those British Realists whose attitude I discussed 
and praised the other week. They differ from 
their British counterparts in that they have a 
stronger and more pronounced appreciation of 
sensuous enjoyment which affects their colour, 
their way of drawing and their subject matter. 
They find more pleasure in necessity. 

Roger Montané (born 1916) is one of the most 
gifted painters of his generation and I recommend 
every reader to try to see his gay, tender and 
immensely human work. Most of his canvases, 
some of which are very large, are of figures in 
streets or beside Venetian canals. Their colour 
is bright, diffusive and somewhat chemical in 
character—like that of dyed shantung silks in sun- 
light, viridian and a slightly whitened vermilion 
dominating. The figures are simplified; curved 
mass comes before angularity of detail so that, 
like Renoirs or Légers, they have a monumental 
quality and the strength and sensuous comfort of 
a well-formed shoulder throughout. Behind and 
around these figures the evocation of volume is 
marvellous. Between the buildings and under 
the bridges the spaces have been made to fit and 
run as positively and smoothly as drawers into a 
table—drawers full of the almost tangible vibra- 
tions of Southern heat and light. The mood of 
Montané’s paintings is as contemporary as the 
cinema, but the nearest historical affinity is 
Veronese. His figures have the same heroic sense 
of delight. 

Possible criticisms of his work would be that 
the faces of his figures are sometimes a little 
wooden, and that their regular curves are a little 
too regular. Yet it is the fact that his faces are 
purged of all introspective complication which 
gives them their noble openness, and it is the 
general regularity of their bodies which 
emphasises, by contrast and without destroying 
their monumentality, the meaning, instinct, 
desire, behind the slightest inclination of thigh, 
arm or head. The Man in the Street has become 





a demogogic cliché. But if the words were minted 
anew and included in their meaning the whole 
history of man’s gradual triumph over his environ- 
ment—which is after all what the idea of a 
street can signify—one would be getting, I think, 

ere near to describing Montané’s ambi- 
tion in painting these pictures. He is successful 
because, given such an ambition, he has a motive 
fox trying to make a synthesis of the discoveries 
of his predecessors: Léger, Grommaire, the 
Cubists, Renoir, Villon, Bonnard—all are implied 
in his work. His colour is atmospheric and 
decorative: his drawing is simplified and con- 
strained by reality: his vision is monumental and 
intimate: he comments on the human situation 
and thrills us by the way in which he makes the 
colour of a shoe barely distinguishable from the 
white dusty ground below, whilst the bare leg 
above is in dark contrast to them both, or by his 
description of the limits within which a woman's 
back can turn. 

Minaux’s paintings are also impressive though 
not, as yet, resolved as Montané’s—he is seven 
years younger. His new pictures, mostly of farm 
scenes, are less austere and more colourful than 
his earlier ones—the orchard and copse have 
taken the place of the slaughter-house—but the 
discipline has remained and each figure, jacket, 
ladder, basket, tree, is drawn with lines as deliber- 
ate and firm as a cobbler’s stitches in leather. 
Local material, colour and form are so uncom- 
promisingly stated that looking at any of his 
canvases one is made to feel that one has 
borrowed the objects in it, that one has tangible 
possession. His paintings are unresolved, only 
because they haven’t enough air in them, because 
everything is grasped as though it were equally 
solid: the sense of possession thus becomes 
claustrophobic—which may be an appropriate 
comment on peasant aquisitiveness, but is slightly 
oppressive visually. The example of Gauguin, now 
that it has extended his palette, should perhaps 
be less closely followed, for Gauguin’s grasping 
semi-flat use of colour was connected with his 
symbolism, and symbolism, I am sure, is a long 


-ay from Minaux’s aims. 


Ginette Rapp paints the dark coast, boats and 
outhouses of Brittany. The atmosphere of her 
pictures is very effective; one can feel the creosote 
and tar preserving the old wood against the damp- 
ness and the salt: ome can sense the lack of any 
new machinery or new rope or new ideas- 
obsolescence of the scenes. But her treatment of 
form and perspective is sometimes insufficiently 
clarified: objects and textures become too natura! 
istically entangled together. The figures in her 
Potato Pickers suggests that she could easily over 
come this. Jean Vinay is the gentlest and most 
temperamental artist of the four. 
are canals, the Seine and the way that, in a cer 
tain light, water and sky can combine together to 
make the building between them look as though it 
were itself an entire peninsula. His sense of 
composition is superb and his poetry very pleas- 
ing, but he is by nature a more limited artist 
than the other three. 

The Mondrian exhibition at the Whitechapel 
Gallery is made up of 55 works beginning with a 
Watts-like Portrait of a Woman of 1898, includ- 
ing some gentle impressionist landscapes, some 
wild Expressionist ones and the first abstracts of 
1911, and ending up with the severely geometric 
coloured scaffolding of New York City, 1942 
One could write pages about this show and about 
Mondrian’s two essays on abstract art published 
in the catalogue. Perhaps the three most impor 
tant points to make are: first, that his final can- 
vases of straight coloured horizontal and verti- 
cal lines on dead white backgrounds were not as 
easy to produce as the perplexed will assume they 
were—for Mondrian himself they were probably 
more difficult than was the Mona Lisa for 
Leonardo: secondly, that by the Forties Mondrian 
had pioneered abstract art to its limits and since 
then no one has been able to take it further except 
by introducing an arbitrary emotionalism which 
he would have hated with all possible fervour 
and, thirdly, that no abstract painter has ever 
equalled the tautness and “spring” of his work 


the | 
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The explanation of this last fact is what makes 
this exhibition so moving. Mondrian became— 
or may be was turned into—a fanatic who 
destroyed nine-tenths of himself to pack the final 
tenth with phenomenal vitality. As a Dutchman 
he inherited a Calvinist conscience. An carly 
painting of a young girl is painted with all the 
repressed tenderness that a pastor might feel for 
one of his pupils. On her dress are some flowers 
which seem to dance in a strange luminosity. 
“Let there be Rejoicing and Song and Dance,” 
one can hear declaimed from the pulpit; and at 
the same time one knows that such things must 
only occur in the Kingdom of Heaven after the 
flesh has been vanquished. The advent of the 
machine, the reaction against the horror of the 
First World War, the dream of a new, pure 
environment which was encouraged by func- 
tional architecture—ceach of these must have con- 
tributed to Mondrian’s final method of creating 
song and dance purged of all associations and per- 
sonality and set in a Kingdom which he hoped 
was that of the Universal Future, His early 
enjoyment of his pigment (his abstracts are 
painted like back doors), his considerable power 
of draughtsmanship, the passion of his Fauve 
period (there is a beautiful painting here of a red 
tree against a blue sky which gushes across it), the 
intellectual excitement of Cubism, all were sacri- 
ficed to the dance of horizontals and verticals in 
a perfect Equilibrium, which he believed could 
eventually be transferred back to life, making all 


art, abstract or otherwise, unnecessary. Mon- 
drian’s influence on design, typography and 
architecture has been large and creative. His 
integrity and optimism are an inspiration. His 


stand for discipline and control against chaotic, 
self-indulgent emotion was magnificent. He 
believed in Man as strongly as Van Gogh. But 
to sustain this belief he denied too much and con- 
vinced himself that in the simplest visual pattern, 
not in millions of imperfect hearts, lay the hidden 
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Rescue in the Dog Days 


“The Strong Man,” at the National Film 
Theatre 


“ The Barefoot Battalion,”’ at the Berkeley 


This is the time of year for rare seasons and 
lunches to famous directors, for placards peeling 
and slips of the pen, for reminiscence, longing, and 
discovery while the conveyor-belt hesitates and 
the queues thin. I have played my part in most 
of these. Bunuel I have met and understood—if 
not primarily through an interchange of bad 
French; a4 sinister brother to Stanley Kramer— 
one Sidney—appeared last week in my column; 
for the first time I have seen Harry Langdon in 
The Strong Man; 1 have read Mr. Roger Man- 
vell’s Penguin, The Film and the Public, which 
extends on his Film. And, I must confess, I have 
spent a certain amount of time in parks, on 
embankments, on sofas with a green-reflecting 
cziling above. 

To take the last first, The Film and the Public 
is dedicated to Arletty, covers everything (more 
or less), opens all the approaches, and faces Tele- 
vision. If this Penguin does not seem to me 
quite to come up to the other, perhaps that is 
because I find it more politic. I like generalisa- 
tion to be disturbing; and Mr. Manvell’s isn’t 
that. He smoothes, he educates, he waves a 
referring hand. However, the book sharpens with 
memories of childhood and a personal choice of 
films, and I learnt much——having much to learn— 
shout Abel Gance, the first wide-screener, about 
early cartoon, production budgets, censorship and 
copyright. 

I don’t think I enjoyed The Strong Man quite 
eo extravagantly as Long Pants; but that may be 
because I am now, not discovering Langdon, but 
consolidating him, He is a strange poupée. His 
role, here as before, is boyish, that of some 
Dickensian innocent in a war and post-war world, 
He is first seen in No-Man’s Land, fruitlessly let- 
uns off a machine-gun, and finding deadlier aim 
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with a catapult. He is carried off by a huge Hun, 
to reappear after the war following him (now 
Zandow the Strong Man) to America, and start- 
ing a private search for one Mary Brown who 
has written him love letters. 

His first—and best—adventure brings him to 
gtips with a tart who might have inspired 
Sternberg, and their equivocal grappling—she 
after a planted wad of notes that has strayed in 
the lining, he in defence of a virtue thornier than 
the rose—is beautifully extended to unwilling 
ascents of stairs, battles on couches, murderous 
chases round locked apartments. This is, one 
might say, pure Langdon. Is he a boy aged 
twelve, or a Vesta Tilley—he has her plumper 
looks—unexpectedly tested? The boy seems 
uppermost; there are sudden frisks, dangerous 
looks, jabs of the fist. During a long bus journey 
—the chief object of which is to present Langdon 
with a cold, facing two rows of passengers—he 
gets his last big chance of comedian’s cadenza: 
then comes plot—a melodramatic affair of a blind 
girl, a sleepy town wakened to vice through 


Prohibition, a grand climax in which local funda-, 


mentalists march singing round the saloon as if 
it were Jericho. And it does fall down. Langdon 
has to play the part of the Strong Man, but when 
it comes to being shot from the cannon, he turns 
it on his critics, There are superb moments with 
a backcloth covering the audience and Langdon 
hopping on top and afterwards swinging on a 
trapeze before the whole place collapses. IIl- 
fitted in the uniform of law and order, he goes off 
arm in arm with his blind girl, and it’s he who 
trips and sprawls. Story and direction are 
Capra’s. Langdon is his ventriloquist dummy. 
After this film, apparently, Langdon gave Capra 
the sack, and so lost his animating hand and voice. 
A strange near-genius, whose perfect collaborator 
might have been a Vigo or a Bu nuel, to give that 
terrible innocence full play. The Strong Man 
will be shown from Aug. 14-17 and 21-24, to be 
followed later on by Harold Lloyd in Feet First, 
Raymond Griffith in Hands Up, and Charles Ray 
in The Old Swimming Hole. 

The Barefoot Battalion is about Resistance 
children in Greece, made on the spot, thought up 
miles away, vividly photographed, but, alas, 
losing its authentic look to the claims of stock 
emotionalism and melodrama. This could—with 


| a little more rigour and honesty—have been one 


of the best flashbacks to the war; but, as it is, its 
young actors and its background have freshness, 


| and truth flies out of the window. 
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Person to Person 


| Fiums establish identity of place by what have 


become conventional symbols. For the world at 


| large Big Ben and London Bridge spell London, 


| and the Eiffel Tower Paris, and so on; so that 


the world at large, which has never seen these 
cities, knows that at least by stereotypes, stereo- 
types which, though valid enough, may very well 
get in the way of further knowledge of the places 
of which they are emblematic. We saw the other 
evening the last film in the Cities of Europe 
series—London. It was a very agreeable and 


| polished little film. The stereotypes were there 
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because they cannot be dodged; a film about the 
London scene without the Tower and Tower 
Bridge, the Abbey and Buckingham Palace and 
Number 10, Downing Street seems unthinkable. 
And as a result, for all its unpretentiousness, how 
familiar it all was! In this respect it was exactly 


awful thing is that the great cities have become 
familiar to us whether we know them at first 
hand or not; all that is necessary is that we 


| should have seen enough films. 


Which rather suggests that this series of pro- 
grammes, the latest in the Television Continental 
Exchange programmes, was perhaps not such a 
good idea after all, Each national television 
organisation produced its own film for the Ex- 
change: it might have been better if we had 
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been shown London through the camera-eye of 
an Italian or Paris through the lens of a Dane 
Conceivably, we might then have had something 
new. As it was, nice and inoffensive though 
these films were, we saw television doing what 
is the direct opposite of its international func- 
tion, which is surely to break down or get behind 
the stereotypes in which each nation attempts 
to sum itself up. If we are after travelogues— 
substitutes for foreign travel among the postcard 
glories or fillips for the tourist trade—the film 
industry can do as well as if not better than 
television. What television can do, as conven- 
tional films cannot, is to give us the private view 
of the fofeign, the intimate marginal details that 
bring the tourist scene to life and are in fact 
precisely what the intelligent tourist goes abroad 
to find. It can give us the landscape with figures; 
and here once again one thinks of the masters 
of British television, Mr. Mayhew and Mr. 
Crawley. One remembers, for example, the film 
of the conversation, shot in a middle-class 
American living room, between Mr. Crawley and 
some citizens of Madison, Wisconsin, wasn’t it, 
on the subject of Senator MacCarthy. One took 
away from that a much more vivid impression 
of America and American life than one gets from 
any number of beautiful photographs of Times 
Square or the Empire State Building. 

Television Continental Exchange is a scheme 
of infinite possibility. One can only wish it well. 
Sound broadcasting, one sometimes thinks, has 
raised barriers between nations; it imprisons us in 
the language we know. Television could go far 
to break them down. But if, in such programmes 
as Television Continental Exchange, programmes 
are put out to bolster national prestige or to pro- 
ject for propaganda purposes a self-conscious 
“ way of life,” we may find ourselves worse off than 
we were before they existed. What one hopes for 
in these programmes is a pooling of international 
resources, the sense of the European community 
being greater than any of its individual constitu- 
ents. “ Nation shall speak peace unto nation,” the 
old B.B.C. slogan, is all very fine: what is really 
more important at the present moment is that 
person shall speak unto person. 

No one possesses this quality of being a person 
and creating the illusion that he is speaking to 
other persons—not to a huge anonymous audience 
—more strongly than Bertrand Russell. We had 
the first of his latest series of autobiographical 
talks, Then and Now, the other evening. One says 
the “latest”: it was in fact a recording of a talk 
originally broadcast eight months ago in the 
General Overseas Services of the B.B.C., and one 
wonders how many other treasures are hidden 
away from the common ear there. His theme was 
Why I took to Philosophy: it showed once again 
that in the spoken word there are no substitutes 
for clarity of style and beauty of diction. It had 
enormous distinction and because of that it was 
a delight to listen to. 

A new television series that has still to fulfil 
its promise is Who Said That? At present it is a 
not very happy combination of panel game and 
something better. The team have to identify quo- 
tations and then discuss their truth or otherwise. 
The aim, one guesses, is that discussion should 
flower into good conversation. It hasn’t done so 
yet. What we have had instead is simply a round 
of opinions, vigorously stated, as one would expect 
from Miss Nancy Spain, Mr. Harding and Colonel 
Henriques, but in most cases quite predictable. 
One hopes that soon we shall get something more 
and the statement of opinions grow into the inter- 
change of talk. We need good talk on television. 
But good talk is always rare, and rare for a good 
reason: it cannot be arranged beforehand. It 
depends always on imponderables, the mood of 
those taking part, a sense of ease, a sudden 
affiatus. It must arise naturally. It cannot be 
manufactured in cold blood, which is exactly what 
performers in a television programme must strive 
to do. I feel they might be helped in their efforts 
if the number of quotations to be identified was 
cut down: good talk ignores the clock. 


WILLIAM SALTER 
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Correspondence 
LIBERTY AND BROADCASTING 


Sir,—Fhe outrageous directive recently issued to 
the B.B.C. and the LT.A. by the Postmaster-General 
is the culminating point of a long struggle by the 
party machines to stifle freedom of speech on the air. 

It is important to get the facts right. Up to date 
this struggle has been conducted by Transport House 
and the Conservative Central Office, working in close 
collaboration behind the back of Parliament and with- 
out the knowledge of the public, because they detected 
in unscripted and uninhibited argument on radio and 
television a vague but potentially dangerous threat 
to their own steadily increasing political power. 
There has been no discussion of the matter in the 
House of Commons nor, so far as I am aware, at 
meetings of the Parliamentary Labour Party or the 
Conservative “1922” Committee; and the Whips 
have wisely steered clear of the whole affair 

The struggle began with the surreptitious and 
ultimately successful attempt to break up the original 
In the News team on television. First we were told 
that the number of our appearances must be drastic- 
ally cut; then that, as a general rule, they must be 
“ staggered ”; and finally that we could never again 
appear together as a team. At an early stage the 
B.B.C. suggested that Michael Foot and myself, as 
the two Members of Parliament most directly con- 
cerned, should be invited to attend one of the so- 
called conferences at which the emissaries of Lord 
Woolton and Mr. Herbert Morrison delivered their 
ultimata. This suggestion was coldy vetoed by the 
machines; and thereafter, under sustained political 
pressure, one B.B.C. capitulation followed another. 

Emboldened by their easy triumphs, the machines 
then set about the whole range of radio and 1-levision 
programmes. To my astonishment I was informed 
that the total number of my performances on the air, 
as of every other Member of Parliament, would in 
future be subject to an annual ration. I have never 
been able to discover precisely what this ration is, 
Mr. Frank Gillard has told me that, so far as Any 
Questions? is concerned, it is four; and I gather that 
this applies also to the corresponding Scottish pro- 
gramme A Matter of Opinion. But apparently there 
is no ration for programmes which are broadcast over- 
seas. Why? And by what process of reasoning was 
the ‘mystical figure four arrived at? Of one thing 
alone I am certain, and that is that a civil action for 
damages arising from restraint of trade lay against 
both the party machines if I had cared to institute it. 
I now wish I had done s6; but at the time it seemed 
too difficult to combat such a pervasive and malignant 
monster. One felt as if one was in the grip of an 
octopus. 

By repudiating the gentlemen’s (sic) agreement with 
the machines, Sir Ian Jacob has, as you say, forced 
the Government out into the open, and confronted 
us with a new situation. Apart from its iniquity, I 
submit that the directive of the Postmaster-General 
is in practice unenforceable. Take my own position. 
On September 25 the original In the News team is 
scheduled to begin a weekly discussion of current 
events on commercial TV. For a month we shall 
be free to discuss what we like. Then Parliament will 
reassemble, and we shall presumably be required to 
guess the subjects which are to be debated during 
the next fortnight—a task which will demand unusual 
prophetic powers because no one on earth knows 
what the business of the House of Commons is to be 
for more than a week ahead. On top of this we shall 
have to make a note of every Bill that is introduced, 
including private Members’ Bills, and remain silent 
on every subject with which they deal until they cither 
receive the Royal Assent or are withdrawn. Mean- 
while I shall be perfectly free to address a larger 
audience in the columns of the News of the World 
on any topic I choose, regardless of the proceedings 
in the Commons or the Lords. 

In your current issue, ‘Critic’ suggests that the 
right way to deal with this preposterous nonsence is 
for commercial TV deliberately to violate the ban; 
and Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge has put forward a 
similar suggestion. I am all for it. Indeed, I have 
already flagrantly violated the “gentlemen's agree- 
ment,” for on the night before the Commons debate 


“ 


on the Geneva Conference, Richard Crossman and | 
were gaily discussing the subject in the Home Servx 
of the B.B.C. For my part I do not intend to ; 
the faintest attention to an Order which, if it were 
not so ludicrous, would be one of the most formid 
able menaces to freedom which our democracy ha 
had to face in this century. 


House of Commons. ROBERT BooTuey 


THE DEATH PENALTY 

Smm,—The crux of the matter is the Neville Heath 
problem, and it is difficult to see how we can make 
any progress until it is tackled. Many humanc 
and scrupulous people feel that they are faced with a 
profoundly difficult choice of evils and that very great 
harm is done by dividing the country into abolitionists 
and barbarians. 

If a man like Heath is not hanged, there are two 
possibilities; (1) Sooner or later he will be released as 
a reformed character. But he was almost certainly 
incurable, so the probability is that he would prey on 
women for the rest of his life, getting worse as he got 
older, and would commit another murder. Most 
people are perfectly certain and clear in their own 
minds that whatever happens there must be no risk 
of that. They are quite certain that it is far better to 
hang a man than to run any risk at all of a repetition 
of the raping and torturing and killing. (2) If a man 
is kept in prison without any hope at all of release, 
and if he is kept so closely guarded and confined that 
he cannot possibly escape, he will certainly deteriora 
very rapidly and either die in a few months or else 
live on as a mindless body, perhaps into old age 
And it is agreed, of course, by everybody that a sanc 
man must not be sent to spend the rest of his life 
closely confined amongst lunatics, Therefore, peop! 
who are scrupulous in these matters feel that in a cas¢ 
like Heath’s, and at the present stage of public 
education, they have to choose between killing a man 
quickly and killing him slowly. 

I am quite sure, Sir, that it would be a very great 
help if the abolitionists would agree that many of 
their opponents are humane, scrupulous and intelli 
gent; that the Heath type of case causes very great 
anxiety and is the crux of the matter; that at present 
there is nothing but a choice of evils, and that the only 
hope of progress is to try to see the difficulties of the 
other side. R. L. KitcHine 

Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


Sir,—In some countries the abolition of capital 
punishment followed a period during which death 
sentences were normally commuted. Perhaps the 
Home Secretary might be persuaded to give this 
nineteenth-century practice a trial. It would not 
need legislation, and (though I deplore the thought) 


could be discontinued at any moment. Official 
abolition is greatly to be preferred, but is not likely 
to be accepted by Parliament in the immediate 
future, G. M. Let 


& Chaucer Road, Bedford. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 

Sir,—Does no one care about the wails of Jer 
miah (late Jolly Jack) Priestley? Here is a famou 
playwright and skilful writer telling us that we ar 
all going to rack and ruin and no one of consequenc 
is taking notice. Of course, there is a precedent for 
such discourtesy, but look what happened to th 
children of Isracl. To dismiss Mr. Pricsticy a: 
literary Ramsay MacDonald is not to answer him 

I suspect that the difficulty lies in the occasiona! 
note of truth which is struck as each heart-rending 
ululation runs up and down the scale. “Ah,” we say 
“he’s right there,” even when we know that all we 
are hearing is a personal variation on half a theme 
Of course, there is no Shakespeare writing in English 
today. Of course, the millionfold increase in the 
number of people all over the world whose lives are 
beginning to include something more than existen 
has been accompanied by an even greater increase 
the number who have no idea how to use new oppor 
tunities, Of course, an increasingly complex socict) 
throws up a bureaucracy which threatens individual 
freedom and in its endeavours to prevent the in 
credible monster of world civilisation rg 
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under its own weight regards conformity as the prime 
virtue, Of course, slavery and serfdom still exist but, 
for the forst time, they are not the recognised founda- 
tion of States, the accepted dungheap on which 
Greek and Roman genius flourished. 

We are replacing the slavery of man with the 
mastery of material. We have no precedents to guide 
us and have made frightful mistakes. We are at the 
point at which we can afford to make no more major 
errors, We are facing dangers beyond understand- 
ing; possibilities beyond imagination, 

What is Mr. Priestley’s current contribution to our 
times? A lament that this age has not given rebirth to 
unique genius; to one who was of his own time and 
yet a6 Ben Jonson said “Not of an age, but for all 
time.” Hucu Jenkins 

25 Westmoreland Terrace, 

London, 8.W.1. 


Sin,—The first result of Mr. Priestley’s latest 
article will, no doubt, be a cry from the Stratford- 
en-Avon Theatre, protesting that the present 
European tour is an example of private enterprise, 
and has nothing to do with the British Arts Council; 
I leave them to fight their own battles. I am con- 
cerned with Mr. Priestley’s remark, “ it is not difficult 
to imagine all the fuss and palaver, all the 
administrating and organising, the cables, letters, 
telegrams, contracts, schedules, time tables, behind 
this particular production,” Mr. Priestley finds all 
this typical of our new society, but does he imagine 
that any enterprise such as this, theatrical or com- 
mercial, State-sponsored or privately run, could be 
launched without administration and organisation, 
or a certain amount of fuss, I am old enough to re- 
member (and so is he) the first grand tour of this 
kind, a visit to Berlin, undertaken by that great 
individualist, Beerbohm Tree, towards the end of the 
Edwardian decade, I well remember, in those days 
of ample newspaper space, the long stories of the 
vast preparations, the stream of telegraph boys who 
were involved, the disorganisation at the other end 
which culminated in the curtain going up on the 
actors moving their own scenery, Yet, at the time, 
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the visit was regarded as a great success, and nick- 
named by Punch, “ The Pax Beerbohmical! ” 

Mr. Priestley thinks that fuss is being substituted 
for genius, and laments the dearth of dramatists. 
That—following a very rich period—we are now 
going through a very lean period of playwriting, no 
one will deny, but the laws of nature always provide 
compensations. The standard of acting today is far, 
far higher than anything that has preceded it since 
first I became a playgoer, over fifty years ago. Onc 
of the most remarkable things about this highly dis- 
cussed production of King Lear is that, despite 
the nightmare of moving scenery and distorted 
costumes, the magic of the spoken word breaks 
through. Nothing can disguise the fact that in John 
Gielgud we have the greatest actor that this century 
has so far produced. 

Is there anything really wrong in the fact that the 
dramatic genius of today is being concentrated upon 
the interpretative rather than upon the creative art? 
Such alternating patches have happened before in the 
history of the British Theatre—one such passage, 
sterile in playwriting, but boasting a long dynasty of 
actors stretching from Garrick, through Kemble and 
Kean, to Irving, lasted for nearly a hundred years. 
Cannot Mr, Priestley rejoice that since 1940, in this 
breathing space from new writing, the actors have 
burnished their art upon the classics and brought 
them to life, in a manner not previously equalled in 
our lifetime? CHARLES LANDSTONE 


Sm,—Mr. Priestley must wander back from his 
little private Sinai. His judgments are becoming 
tenuous and slap-dash, especially when he uses in 
them a collective noun, ¢.g., “What we want are 
airplanes that break the sound barrier and this is 
what we have been given.” There is more than 
one “we” in any society and Mr. Priestley knows 
it. Let us be more differential and say that the 
“we” who wanted the airplanes were the minority 
who had money invested in airplane production. 
The other “we”—the long, long-sulfering majority 
who had not—did not want supersonic super-killers, 
One may abhor the archaic cliché: “the minority 
with the wealth ruling the majority without it,” but 
it still most accurately describes the present state of 
society. H. H. Brinpiey 

16 Bickley Road, 

Rushall, Staffordshire. 


J. K. HUYSMANS 


Sirm,—May I answer Mr. Baldick’s letter, in your 
issuc of August 6, concerning my review of his 
book, The Life of J. K. Huysmans, 

I should like first to deny his allegation that I 
claimed that he “leaned heavily on Huysmans’s 
autobiographical aovels in telling the story of his life,” 
for I only intended to suggest, as a purely personal 
opinion, while realising it was an unfashionable attitude 
to adopt with this writer, that I do not myself believe 
in using, even the most autobiographical texts as if 
they were unbiased records. Huysmans’s authority 
to do so, which Mr. Baldick claims, does not, by 
itself, convince me, since it is impossible to view 
the events of one’s own life objectively. The auto- 
biographical novels seem to me significant as a 
revelation of their author’s state of mind at the time 
when he was writing, his subjective view of his past 
at that precise moment, but not necessarily state- 
ments of undisputed fact. When I said that Mr. 
Baldick himself admitted that Huysmans had related 
invented episodes in one novel at all events, it does 
not surely matter which novel it was, and the fact 
that it was Marthe and not Sac au Dos—which I 
thought he had meant—does not invalidate my argu- 
ment that, if any novel contains fictitious material, 
then the reader does not know what to believe. 

I did not accuse Mr, Baldick of “ suppressing” 
Huysnans’s school records, but only questioned 
his stating, without any reference, that “ the school 
records reveal that Georges worked well and showed 
more than average intelligence.” It would have 
been interesting, from this unbiased source, to 
discover, not—as Mr. Baldick suggests—the marks 
which he obtained in various subjects over a number 
of years, but details of what the records reveal and 
where they can be seen. If, as Mr. Baldick’s letter 
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claims, they are “ reproduced in the early biography 
by Céard and Caldain” then that reference should 
have been given. Interested readers like to be able 
to refer to the authorities themselves in order to 
form their own opinion. 

It is debatable whether one particular subject treated 
in several issues of a periodical should count as one 
or several articles—Mr. Baldick castigates me for 
referring to Huysmans’s Emile Zola et I’ Assommoir 
as one and not four articles. However, the point I 
intended to make was that, for the modern reader, 
it is as important—and of more practical utility 
since easier to refer to than a foreign periodical— 
to obtain information concerning these articles when 
they were reissued together in book form, as to find 
their original dates of publication in the Belgian paper. 
The note dealing with this “ brochure,” as Mr. 
Baldick calls it, claiming that it “ caused something 
of a stir’ when it appeared, gives no information 
about it, and it does not figure in the bibliography. 

Robert Baldick admits that his system of notes 
may be, as I claimed, “ wasteful of time,” but defends 
it on the grounds that “they were not intended 
for readers in a hurry.” I would, however, humbly, 
like to suggest to him that it is not only “ readers in 
a hurry ” who are loth to waste time. 

ENID STARKIE 

41 Saint Giles’, Oxford. 


SOCIAL REALISM 


Sm,—Mr. R. O. Dunlop says: “Everywhere 
people today are contented with their life. The 
proletariat know nothing of Mr. Berger’s dark and 
monotonous reality.” 

Has Mr. Dunlop read Journey into a Fog, by 
Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag? If not, I hope he 
will do so. This description of an artist’s attempt to 
teach art at a youth club in a sordid district of 
London should alter his opinion. 

GERALD MANN 


THE COFFEE POT 


Si1r,—For some time anxiety has been expressed at 
the loneliness of young people who start professional 
jobs far from the towns in which their parents live. 
Many of these young men and women complain 
that they find it difficult to meet other contemporaries 
who share their interests. Most of them live in 
“ digs’ where it is difficult to entertain, and all of 
them find entertaining in restaurants expensive. 

In an attempt to meet the needs of these young 
people, a new club has been opened in London—The 
Coffee Pot—directed by a Committee composed 
largely of recent graduates and three or four senior 
members. This club is intended for younger mem- 
bers of the professions, particularly those who are 
not native Londoners, or who, having been away at 
boarding school or university, have lost touch with 
their contemporaries who live near their homes. 
Membership is open to both men and women between 
the ages of 19 and 30. The subscription is £2 a year. 
There is no entrance fee. 

There is an “ At Home” at the Coffee Pot Club 
every Monday between 7,30 and 10 p.m. There 
are restaurant and club lounge facilities on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. It is hoped to 
open other Coffee Pots in various towns and there 
are schemes for a London Coffee Pot which will be 
open every day. Anyone who would like to hear 
more about the Coffee Pot is invited to write to the 
oe The Coffee Pot, 83 Chiltern Street, London, 

file 
Jean Linpsay 
F, G. SKELTON 


IRA ALDRIDGE 

Sir,—-We are preparing the first definitive bio. 
graphy of the great Negro actor, Ira Aldridge (1807- 
1867), known as the African Roscius. We should be 
very glad to hear from any of your readers who may 
be in possession of playbills, news-cuttings, photo- 
graphs, letters, documents, or any other material or 
information. HERBERT MARSHALL 

12 Loudoun Road, MILDRED Stock 

St. Johns Wood, N.W.8. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Merchants and Missionaries 


Your list of books that Cassells have refused 
in these weeks is not quite compicte; they also 
refused : — 

1. Six undiscovered Tragedies, one romantic 
Comedy, a fragment of Journal extending over 
six years, and an unfinished Autobiography 
reaching up to the first performance of King 
John. By William Shakespeare. 

2. The Journals and Private Correspondence 
of David, King of Israel. 

3. Poetical Works of Arthur, Iron Dook of 
Wellington, including a Monody on Napoleon. 

4. Eight books of an unfinished novel, Solo- 
mon Crabb. By Henry Fielding. 

5. Stevenson’s Moral Embiems. 

You also neglected to mention, as per contra, 
that they had during the same time accepted 
and triumphantly published Brown’s Handbook 
to Cricket, Jones’s First French Reader, and 
Robinson’s Picturesque Cheshire, uniform with 
the same author’s Stately Homes of Salop. 


Tus Stevenson to Henley, indulging, the pair 
of them, in one of authorship’s most enduring 
pleasures, derision of the stupidity of pub- 
lishers. If, as seems true, publishers as a class 
have never had a particularly good press, it is 
because we see them through the eyes of authors. 
Authors and publishers cohabit in a state of 
unholy matrimony, neither can do without the 
other, and each wishes he could. To authors— 
or a few of them—goes the fame; to publishers 
the permanent table at the Ivy. 

The relationship, then, is a difficult one; it 
always has been, and so long as authorship and 
publishing exist in their present form it will 
remain so. Publishers are capitalists; authors 
see themselves as an exploited proletariat; and 
the correspondence columns of The Times con- 
tinue to buzz with the grievances of both. It 
is all very sad. Yet no matter how we all com- 
plain—publishers wanting larger profits, authors 
bigger royalties or at any rate not smaller than 
those they used to get, and the public cheaper 
books—very few, I imagine, look forward with 
any enthusiasm to the possible alternatives to the 
present system for the production and dissemina- 
tion of books. No doubt far too many books are 
published and, very probably, there are far too 
many publishers. Or rather, there would be if 
publishers were analogous to motor car manu- 
facturers. But they are not. Books may be 
commodities, but they are commodities of a 
wholly different sort from automobiles, deter- 
gents or television sets. If the structure of the 
book trade is wasteful or uneconomic, the fact 
remains that, from the point of view of a liberal 
civilisation, the remedies, whether rationalisation 
or nationalisation, would leave us much worse off 
than before. We need not look as far as the State 
monopolies of the totalitarian powers to see this; 
we have an instance nearer at hand. The B.B.C. 
is an admirable institution and it performs a 
function akin to publishing; but partly because 
of its quasi-official position and the terrible sense 
of responsibility that burdens it, and partly 
because of its very size, it is immeasurably more 
cautious in what it puts out than publishers are 
called upon to be. The existence of a great 
many publishing houses, even at the risk of an 
excess of them, is one guarantee that minority 


view and minority culture can find expression. 

And here*, in a volume of 736 pages, is a 
partial record of the achievement of one publish- 
ing house during the first century of its existencc 
It contains, besides three complete novels, 
Huckleberry Finn, Crome Yellow and Lager- 
kvist’s Barabbas, stories, poems, essays and 
extracts by more than sixty writers as diverse as 
Swinburne and F. R. Leavis, Chekhov and Wil 
liam Faulkner, Proust and Norman Douglas, 
Lytton Strachey and L. C. Knights, Sir Comp- 
ton Mackenzie and William Empson, V. S. Prit 
chett and Basil Willey. Value for moncy; and yet 
only a partial record: it might have been amus 
ing to have had as well some excerpts from the 
books Messrs. Chatto and Windus are no longer 
proud of having published, the novels of Hall 
Caine, for example, or that work which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Oliver Warner in his introduction, 
figured in the early lists of the firm: Romance 
of the Rod; an Anecdotal History of the Birch 
in Ancient and Modern Times. Yet the appear- 
ance of even that suspicious work in Chatto’s 
early lists, or rather Hotten’s, as it was then, is 
instructive. It appeared, Mr. Warner tells us, 
alongside a “fine edition of The Book of 
Common Prayer ” and in the juxtaposition of the 
two volumes we glimpse an important truth. The 
publisher is a general merchant, and the profits 
on the sales of his more successful stock must 
support the losses on his failures. And part of 
the publisher’s difficulty is that his losses may 
be upon books which, ideally, he would be most 
pleased to publish. Happy is the publisher who 
is the possessor of a long-established selling line 
in the De bello Gallico with notes for schools 
or of such a work as Gray’s Anatomy (thirtieth 
edition in 1949, and since then how many only 
the publishers know). The rights of books such 
as these are the equivalent of a private income, 
and the publisher who lacks them must make uy 
for them as best he can with near-pornography 
or its modern equivalent, the historical romance 
from the United States. 

Messrs, Chatto and Windus’s is obviously a 
most honourable record, one as distinguished a: 
that of any publisher in the country and much 
more so than most. Its great days, as this cen 
tenary volume shows, were the Twenties and 
Thirties. Its associations with “ Bloomsbury” 
were close. It has generally managed to have a 
number of best-sellers on its list, and they have 
generally been of a good literary standard. At 
the same time, it has sponsored much serious 
fiction—I wonder how many years it was before 
Mr. Faulkner’s novels, for instance, began to 
bring in a steady profit—and has consistently 
published verse and literary criticism; indeed, 
in the past twenty years or so, it has almost 
become the official publisher of Cambridge 
literary scholarship. Long may it flourish. 

But the question still remains. What makes a 
successful publisher?—success being interpreted 
not as mere financial success but as the con 


* A Century of Writers. 


Chosen by D. M. Low 
and Others. 


Chatto & Windus. 21s. 






sy 
tinuous Wissemination of what is new and excit- 
ing in ideas and in imaginative writing. A 
successful publishing house achieves over the 
years a corporate identity akin to that of a news- 
paper or periodical. It acquires a tone of its 
own, so that, in a sense, we know what to expect 
when we pick up a new book emanating from 
it. This corporate identity, this tone peculiar 
to itself and never easy to describe, is partly the 
result of tradition; still more it is the expression 
of character in the publisher himself or in the 
moving spirit in the house. Dull dogs publish 
dull books; a lively list has a lively mind behind 
it. In every generation—and it is notorious 
that in these days a generation does not last 
thirty years—from the relatively small group of 
publishers that may be called distinguished, a 
handful, half a dozen at most, stand out. These 
are the publishers to whom the ambitious young 
author first sends his manuscript. It is unlikely 
that he will know more about these firms than 
the smpressions of them he has gathered from 
the books they publish, but that is enough. To 
the ambitious young novelist in the carly 
rhirties, for instance, the presence of Soldiers’ 
Pay and The Sound and the Fury in the Chatto 
and Windus list represented the best kind of 
challenge. In the same way, to the young poct 
the presence in the Faber list of Eliot and Pound 
and later, Auden, was an irresistible magnet. 

The necessary quality of the successful pub- 
lisher, then, is a lively mind apable of remain- 
ing. receptive to mew ideas, new modes of 
thought and expression. Education as such is 
probably not essential, and it may not be at all 
a good thing that publishing has become one of 
the posh professions. It is impossible not to be 
impressed by the fact that so many of the great 
carly mineteenth-century publishers, men like 
the first Macmillan, were self-educated and sclf- 
made, engaged in supplying the demands of a 
new class of readers of whom they themselves 
were typical even though they may have been 
slightly ahead of it. They were, in a curious 
way, combinations of merchant and missionary, 
and something like the missionary spirit is still 
not a bad impulse for a publisher. 

It is probably not even essential that a pub- 
lisher should be literate. I must confess I have 
yet to meet one who is not, though some are 
very Obviously ‘more literate than others, More 
important is unreasoning faith in his own judg- 
ment or in that of his adviser—and the chapter 
in the history of publishing on the influence of 
that largely anonymous body of men, the pub- 
lisher’s readers, or literary advisers as they tend 
now to be called, has yet to be written. For, 
above everything else perhaps, the publisher 
needs to be something of a gambler: he must 
back his hunch and be prepared to go on doing 
so. If he does not, he may make a great deal of 
money but he will not be a publisher in any 
serious sense of the word. He will be a pur 
veyor Of readily marketable commodities— 
“Brown's Handbook to Cricket, Jones's First 
French Reader, and Robinson's Picturesque 
Cheshire, uniform with the same author’s 
Stately Homes of Salop”—and it will be very 
unlikely that the house that bears his name will 
ever be able to publish a book called A Century 
of Writers. 

Water ALLEN 
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| 
SHAKA ZULU | 


E. A. RITTER 


; 
| 
“Side by side with the story of Shaka, [| 
we have an authentic account of Zulu § | 
life and customs which makes Mr. 
Ritter’s book one of the best of its sort §) 
that I have ever come across.” 
—Howarp SPRING. 


Now reprinting. 


Illus, 21s. net. 


Selected Poetical Works of 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


Edited by 
G. M. TREVELYAN, o.M. 


« ., a labour of love—pious in the true 
classical sense. His (Dr. Trevelyan’s) 
brief introduction is wise and timely... 
I can only murmur my respectful 
gratitude,” —Joun CONNELL, 


12s. 6d. net. 


MATTHEW 


ARNOLD 
J. D. JUMP | 


“Mr. Jump writes interestingly of § 
Arnold’s struggles with the Board of 
Education, and his chapter on Arnold 
the poet is particularly valuable.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
Men and Books Series. 





10s, 6d. net. 


THE REWARD 
MICHAEL BARRETT 


“ .,, succeeds in gripping the reader... 
The mounting horror of the tale recalls 
some of the work of M. Jean Giono. 
The writing is clear, sharp and personal, 
and the delirium and despair which 
slowly overshadow the adventure are 
perfectly conveyed.” —THe Times. 


10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIVING EARTH 
SHEILA MACKAY RUSSELL | 


“The plot is not brand new, but 
Mrs. Russell makes it seem so, The 
thrills of forest fire, near-freezing in a 
blizzard, and human relationships that 
are stark in surroundings stripped of 
city sophistication—all are there.” 

—GLascow EvEeNING News. 
12s. 6d, net. 
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Wharncliffe 


if called a hound what was a sporting dog. 


The gamekeeper corrects me, in a tone 
Neutral, unstudied. I am in a fog 
About such shaggy matters, I must own. 


The more surprising, here among the mists 
By Thomas Wortley’s lodge in Wharncliffe 
Chase, 
To hear the keeper blame the Communists 
For the forlorn-ness of this savage place. 


Sir Thomas loved the hunt so well, he razed 
A township here, to desolate the crag; 
Then coursed the deer where once the sheep had 
grazed, 
Butt died in terror, belling like a stag. 


Another story told of this demesne 
Is of the victims of a plague, conveyed 

To die and lic here, rotting in the rain, 
Because their fellow townsmen were afraid. 


Yet we feel safe, remote upon the brow 
Of this rude hill. If men were ruder then, 
Our cultures are more lethal. Let us now 
Praise savage landscapes, even savage men. 


So for a later Wortley Montagu, 
The famous Lady Mary, one could know 
No grander prospect. Travelled ladies knew 
The ignoble savage, better even so 


Than calloused and inoculated heirs, 
About all country matters in a fog, 
Who only breathed in pestilential airs 
And called a hound what was a sporting dog. 


So much is plain, And yet, should I withdraw 
To these “eternal verities”, this crag, 
Escaping my Black Death that rolls below, 
Might I too not be turned into a stag? 
DonaLp Davie 


Darkness at Noon 
for Ezra Pound 

There was a mirage. We stumbled on this fountait:. 
Onward we pressed in the sun of destruction 
Over dunes of heat that spilled no shade, 
Pronouncing secular anathema on creation; 
The mad oasis of temptation flowered; 
The desert blossomed like a rose, 
A pillar of smoke by day and fire by night. 
Then the bare road drowned under a glass sand. 





| No soil is fertile once ice-lava moves. 
No archaeologist shall ever grope among 
| This dry and ribbed aquaria of land, 
| Where putrescence is enthroned and man 
embalmed, 
For all such desert breeds is first 
Struggle in the cold hell of the will; 
Prison in the oven of our thirst; 
Irradiation; flies: the lust to kill. 


Our past’s revised: redeemed perhaps 

By the immense horizon of this evil. 

Yet, the present is still noon, the shadows long, 

The future—only now, and on this level, 

Where, chained down; the wound, we thought 
healed 

Burst open like a river; blind; 

We hobble shackled to a shadow 

Exploding before us and behind. 


Now the atom restores the desert. 

Out of the sanction of general terror, 

The accepted myth of the time, 

The tree of knowledge blossoms into cloud. 

High noon is here: all that was certain 

Erupting in a wilderness of rock. 

What weight can we attach to circumstance? 

What way leads out of this dead trackless land? 
J. F. Henpry 
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Churchill and Myself 


My Political Life. Volume III. The Unfor- 
giving Years 1929-1940. By L. S. Amery, 
Hutchinson. Ws. 


Advancing age has no terrors for Mr. Amery. 
It has neither checked his ready pen nor dimmed 
his controversial zest. Here he comes with a 
third volume of his autobiography and briskly 
contemplating the writing of a fourth. His self- 
confidence is superb. He is always expecting to 
be offered the highest office and to save the most 
critical situation; yet, when this does not happen, 
he is never discouraged but bustles off to organ- 
ise yet another “ strong committee” or to attend 
yet another dinner with other influential persons. 

He has no doubt who were the two most impor- 
tant figures in England between 1929 and 1940: 
they were “Churchill and myself.” In 1936 
“apart from Churchill, I was obviously the per- 
son most qualified to undertake the co-ordination 
of defence.” In the autumn of 1939 “I felt 
myself better qualified, both by study and by 
experience, for the business of waging war than 
anyone in active politics except Churchill.” In 
May, 1940, according to Hore-Belisha, Lord 
Beaverbrook “ took the view . . . that I should be 
Prime Minister as the rnan who had really turned 
out the Government and as best qualified all 
round.” Mr. Amery adds: “I discouraged the 
idea, not because I lacked confidence in myself, 
for, like Churchill, ‘I thought I knew a good deal 
about it all.’” 

The present volume is a further assertion of 
Mr. Amery’s equality. Since Churchill has com- 
bined autobiography and history, he will do the 
same. His own experiences and contemporary 
records are therefore submerged in a narrative 
drawn from published sources.: The spate of 
historical evidence has become a curse; for every 
autobiographer now tells us what was happening 
in the world instead of what he knew at the time. 
Sir Winston Churchill can be forgiven anything; 
but Mr. Amery could have reduced this volume a 
great deal if he had not been eager to bend the 
bow of Ulysses. Most of the story is in a very 
minor key. Mr. Amery was excluded from the 
“ National” Government, at first no doubt as too 
rigid a Protectionist, and later because his fiery 
spirit consorted ill with MacDonald, Baldwin and 
their adherents. Hence he could only criticise, or 
more occasionally support, from outside. The 
funniest chapter in the volume describes his 
unofficial appearance at the Ottawa conference and 
the terror of the British ministers when faced with 
a thorough-going Imperialist. 

Mr. Amery took an independent line on two 
great issues of foreign policy: of all Tories he was 
the most eager to appease Mussolini and the most 
reluctant to appease Hitler. He still finds much 
to admire in Fascism and clings to the fantastic 
notion that the Italian alliance would have been 
enough to turn the scale against Hitler. More 
broadly he regarded the League of Nations as an 
instrument for conciliation, which was certainly 
the Conservative view in the nineteen-twenties; 
and he is right in saying that Churchill alone 
interpreted the League as a fighting alliance to 
defend the existing territorial settlement. The 
Labour party, after all, combined advocacy of 
sanctions and of disarmament almost till the end. 
Mr. Amery was one of the few Tories who frankly 
opposed sanctions in the Abyssinian affair of 1935, 
and he has some discreditable things to tell of the 
Conservative leaders who paid lip-service to the 
League. Hoare, for instance, argued “that we 
might get out by the failure of others to support 
us or, alternatively, that Mussolini might find his 
difficulties too great for him. . .. We were com- 
mitted to the current and perhaps there might not 
be a Niagara!” Neville Chamberlain held “that 
we were bound to try out the League of Nations 
for political reasons at home. . . . If things became 
too serious the French would run out first, and we 
could show that we had done our best.” Yet Mr. 
Amery was surprised when, after Munich, Attlee 
refused to listen to talk of a coalition: “ nothing 
would induce them to look at anything of the sort 
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so long as Chamberlain was Prime Minister.” 
Mr. Amery commented sadly: “I fear there is 
no real leadership in him, or, indeed in any of his 
crowd, except possibly in Morrison.” 

On Germany Mr. Amery took the opposite line 
—the first, or at any rate the second of the 
resisters. Yet his reasoning had not changed: 
Germany was a danger to the British Empire, 
Italy was not. Churchill developed high prin- 
ciples in these years; Mr. Amery remained the 
pugnacious Imperialist he had always been. 
Hence it was something more than a manocuvre 
of “ the inner circle” which prevented his becom- 
ing Prime Minister in May, 1940. Despite all his 
practical experience, Mr. Amery has kept too 
much of the academic in political life. He has 
been too intellectual, too consistent, to capture the 
popular imagination; and he has relied too much 
on dining-clubs. Yet he will have a place in his- 
tory, and it will be a high one. “Speak for 
England! ” was one of the greatest ejaculations in 
the history of Parliament (not recorded in Hansard 
by the way); and his speech of May 7, 1940, 
deserved Lloyd George’s compliment “ that in fifty 
years he had heard few speeches.to match it in 
sustained power and none with so dramatic a 
climax.” That speech brought down the 
Chamberlain government and ended a disgraceful 
era in British politics, The man who made it 
does right to be vain. 

A. J. P. Tayior 


A Copper Mine 


Elizabethan Copper. By M. B. DOonNaALp. 
Pergamon Press. 60s. 


England has had its colonial periods. In the 
Middle Ages it was Italian merchant-houses that 
often controlled its economy; in the sixteenth 
century it was Germans, the mining experts of 
Europe, who guided and financed its first indus- 
trial revolution. The most conspicuous German 
enterprise in England was the mining of copper 
in Cumberland: an enterprise which led to the 
formation of the first English joint-stock com- 
pany for manufacture as distinct from trade, the 
Company of Mines Royal. 

The story began with the enterprise and the 
necessities of the Rev. Thomas Thurland, Master 
of the Savoy Hospital, whose private debts, hav- 
ing landed him often in court and sometimes in 
prison, were only partially met by his secret 
disposal of hospital property. It was all very 
scandalous; but what seemed oddest to the two 
Archbishops, when they looked into the scandal, 
was the protection which Thurland enjoyed from 
the Queen and her ministers, Cecil and Leicester, 
“Truly,” Archbishop Parker wrote to Cecil, 

in our opinion, if the Master continue in office, 
the house cannot long stand. It is almost destroyed 
already .. . If Master Thurland has deserved well 
of the Commonwealth (as you seem to signify by 
your letters) it were good that he should be 
recompensed ex publico and not ex sanguine 
pauperum. 

It was not till 1570 that Thurland was de- 
prived of his mastership; not till 1574 that death 
ended his attempts at restoration. 

Why did the Queen, Cecil and Leicester so long 
support “that spoiler” Thurland, maintaining 
that he had “deserved well of the Common- 
wealth”? The answer is that he had other non- 
clerical irons in the fire. He was an enthusiastic 
metallurgist, in touch with German financiers and 
German engineers. In 1564, after three years of 
prospecting, he and Daniel Héchstetter, repre- 
senting the Augsburg merchant and finance 
house of Haug, Langnauer and Linck, had ob- 
tained Letters Patent giving them monopoly 
rights in England; German miners had been im- 
ported; the work had gone promisingly forward; 
and the English government was interested. It 
was to finance this speculative venture that Thur- 
land had run into debt, forged signatures and 
robbed the Savoy Hospital. Of the original 24 
shares in the enterprise, each valued at £1,200 
and entailing unlimited liability, he held 2) him- 


self. Cecil, Leicester and the Italian financier 
Benedict Spinola each held two. Eleven were 
held, in the name of Héchstetter, by the German 
firm. The Queen’s own share was to be a 
royalty of one-fifteenth of the output, in kind or 
cash. 

Foreign mining companies operating in back- 
ward areas inevitably offer a challenge to native 
ways, and the German engineers soon found 
themselves in trouble, particularly with the end- 
lessly intermarried local aristocracy. There was 
Lady Ratclyffe, for instance, mother of the first 
Earl of Derwentwater, who soaked them for 
timber and exploited to the full her considerable 
nuisance-value. “We cannot occupy these mine: 
quietly,” the German assistant-governor protested 
to Cecil, “so long as my Lady has the possession 
and rule of this town, for she is the cause of all 
hindrance and unquietness to us.” Then there 
was Richard Lowther, ancestor of the Earls of 
Lonsdale, “ a secret practiser against the company 
in raising the prices of woods”; and—most 
troublesome of all—the Earl of Northumberland, 
who claimed to own the minerals on his estat 
at Newlands. An Exchequer case taught him 
otherwise. It also—among other motives—drove 
him to rebellion and a traitor’s death. It also, 
incidentally and indirectly, awarded to landlords, 
not the Crown, the ownership of those non 
precious minerals, like coal, which proved in the 
end so much more valuable in England than gold 
or silver or even copper. But that was in the 
unforeseen future. In 1567, when the case was 
decided, all seemed to favour the speculators 
Next year the company was incorporated and pro- 
duction and prosperity began. 

Alas, the prosperity was short-lived. After 
three years the disappointments set in. Costs were 
high; the falling market would not absorb the 
output; the Queen insisted on her fifteenth in cash, 
not kind; the shareholders evaded their obliga 


tions. By 1574 the firm of Haug and Co. was | 


bankrupt. If the Company of Mines Royal su: 
vived, it ‘was because it transferred its interest 
to Welsh silver and was kept alive—feebly alive 
by its subsidiaries. The copper mine in the 
North had proved, as copper mines proverbially 
do, a failure. 

Mr. Donald is the first to devote a book to this 
subject. 
and great industry among documents old and 
new. Unfortunately his historical understanding 
and method do not equal his zeal: too often he 
leaves his reader to wander unguided in a maze 
of documentation, disorderly in itself and unr 
lated to any wider historical theme. For why, 
we may well ask, should an Elizabethan coppe: 
mine deserve more study than (say) a dud gold 
mine in the Rand, which may also involve 
foreign skill and finance, native disturbance and 
privileged participation by local politicians? Does 
such a subject really deserve a book? Mr. Donald 
gives no reason to suggest that it does. 

And yet it does. The sixteenth-century copper 
boom was an important economic phenomenon 
It made a fortune for the Fuggers; it was closely 
linked with European war production; and it 
had its part in those monetafty movements which 
made the expansion of Europe possible. Un- 
fortunately the English mines were opened at 
precisely the wrong moment. Before 1570 they 
might have prospered like the Central European 
mines; after 1600 they would have coincided with 
the great Age of Copper which was to succeed 
the sixteenth-century Age of Silver. For by 1600 
the Spanish Empire had adopted a copper stand- 
ard, with portentous results. It was with Swedish 
copper that Gustavus Adolphus built up his rob- 
ber empire in Northern Europe, with Japanese 
copper that the Dutch East India Company built 
up its merchant empire in Eastern Asia. In 1654, 
when Oliver Cromwell's ambassador took his 
leave of Queen Christina of Sweden, he chose 
as his parting present, like the French ambassa- 
dor before him, a cargo of copper, which his 
— was glad to snap up for £2,500. 

different from the days when Queen Eliza- 


He brings to it engineering knowledge | 





beth had refused to take her fifteenth in copper! | 


China Phoenix 
PETER TOWNSEND 


‘A remarkably thorough account of 
what the Chinese communists have 
done and are trying to do, and why.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 


‘China Phoenix is a very dedicated 
work—a human reaction to the 
Revolution itself, an analysis of its 
impact on the Chinese people 

the best book on modern China by 
any modern observer, by someone 
who likes Chinese, and who likes 
people.’ James Cameron in the News 
CHRONICLE 25s. 


Liberated France 
CATHERINE GAVIN 


none has told the story, as one 
integrated narrative, with greater 
effect or more carefully documented 
authority. Her account recaptures the 
changing moods. . . the interactions of 
internal and external crises, the bitter 
conflicts of parties and personalities. 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 18s 


The Day of the Fox 
NORMAN LEWIS 


*Mr. Lewis chooses a Spanish fishing 
village for his background as 
clear to the eye as the inhabitants are 
to the mind: a small novel written 
with economy and distinction and of 
more than transient valuc,’ Tir Times 


*Mr. Lewis has an eye as acute for 
the Spanish scene as for Burma or 
Indochina.’ THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 12s.6d 


The Big Windows 
PEADAR O’DONNELL 


‘One of the most Irish novels | have 
read. . . this is a long book with a 
quiet about it which will be enjoyed 
by those who know the west of Ireland 
and the tribal nature of the people.’ 
John Betjeman in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 

12s.6d 


. . 

Black Lightning 
ROGER MAIS 

an interesting West Indian writer 

.. » @ glimpse of rural Jamaican life, 

all atmosphere, mood and childlike 


talk .., the writing has a vague sylvan 
charm,’ SUNDAY TIMES 12s.6d, 
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Josephine Bell 


“AN examination of what happens 
tO 4 Woman's emotional life if 
she lets her professional 
competence dominate it. It can 
be a fatal mistake, and so it 

is, OF very nearly, in this well 
observed and very human 

story.’ Sphere 12s 6d 
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In the safe little world of an 
Edwardian family, Martin, 

an orphan, and Letty, the 
youngest daughter, are misfits, 
This wise and understanding 
novel shows how they alone 
withstand the corruptions of 
@ changing Society, 12s 6d 
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LIONEL TRILLING 
The Opposing Self 
“I regard Prof, Trilling as the most 
important of modern critics... 
He pays less attention to form 
than to states of mind. The clash 
that results from the conflict of 
Opposing selves produces the flash 
of genius... A book as stimulat. 
Ing as his is bound to be provoca. 
tive and we are most valuably 


See 


provoked,"’ Observer, 15s, 
NORMAN DOUGLAS 
Anthology 


A selection from his works by 
D.M. Low, « An admirably broad 
survey of his writings, "' Evening 
Standard, 25s, 


ILSE AICHINGER 
The Bound Man 


* Strange, highly original talenc, 
The imaginative intensity of these 
short stories lends them a haunt- 
ing, almost dreamlike quality of 
vision,’’ Birmingham Post. 8s. 6s, 
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, © only record of the 
| German Uitlanders who had made it lay in 
| deserted Shafts, a few technica! terms and 


H. R. TREVOR-RopeR 


| He, She and It 


' Elinor Glyn. By ANTHOoNy GLYN. Hutchinson, 
18s, 


Psycho-analysts, digging about in this 
immensely enjoyable and well written biography 
of the creator of « It,”’ will soon unearth possible 
| Feasons for Mrs. Glyn’s heavy bias towards the 
| Tomantic and highly coloured in her numerous 
novels, 

Repressed in her youth and told that the display 

emotion was “ Servants’ behaviour,” she was 
| further discouraged by the information that she 
was ugly. Experience rapidly proved this 
| €xcitingly false: a young Etonian gave her a peck 
| in Jersey, and On a visit to the Paris Zoo, a 
| Frenchman repeatedly hissed “ Belle Tigresse!” 
into her ear. Soon, proposals of marriage came 


a bear i 
She settled for 4 rich and amiable Essex land- 
Owner, Clayton Glyn, who wafted her into the 
beau monde and the country-house life which she 
was 80 faithfully to reproduce in those of her 
ks that required accuracy on these points, Mr, 
Glyn enlivened the Brighton ymoon by 
| hiring the Public baths, in which the green-eyed 
bride swam slowly up and down, concealed by 
nothing but her long, red hair. 
With that gesture, Mr. Glyn’s romantic bolt 
Was shot, but other, virtuous admirers were not 
| lacking. There was Major Seymour Wynne Finch, 
in a Paisley shaw] smoking suit, and Prince 
Gritzo Wittgenstein, who clasped her so Close in a 
waltz that his ( 208sack cross-belts left red Weals on 
her exposed Portions, Lord Milner read Plato to 
er OM terraces, and Lord Curzon did the same 
with Aristotle. With Lord Alastair Innes-Ker 


Williams was appalled at the Presumption of 
sharing a bed with her mistress and slept on the 


and when Elinor sat up in bed to get a breath of 
air, she noticed Mr. Van Allen, 
el » Staring at fer murmuring, “ Godt What a 
form! ”’ 
Clayton’s comment next day was characteristic: 
“Old fool! Bothering about women when we 
were all so tired.” 
But whatever romance was missing in her home 
life, Mrs, Glyn made up for on the Printed Page. 
| Her heroines had the knack of Marrying well, 
| hooking, between them, two dukes, a Marquis and 
an carl, three barons, five baronets, a Scottish 
| laird end a sprinkling of titled foreign fry. Thei 
| Hames were on the unusual side: Zara Shulski, 


rida Montficher, Halcyone La Sarthe 
Delburg, Vanessa St. Austell, Unusual, too, was 
their behaviour: 

T Were sitting on the tj now, and she 
aul round and all over Tim, eam his coat, 
and his face, and his hair, as a blind Person might, 
till at last ig seemed as if she were twined about him 

ike a serpent. > 


The tiger was a skinned one, and the book is 
Three Weeks, the writing of which, in 1906, 
caused little difficulty (“ It seemed as though some 
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Spirit from beyond was guiding me ’’), Reviewers 
were in little doubt whence the spirit came and 
i > “A mawkish 
display of sickly sentimentalism ”’; “Lack of 
delicacy and refinement,”’ However, appreciative 
letters came from Australian bushmen, Klondike 
miners and Roman Catholic Priests, and Lords 
Curzon and Milner sent tiger-skins. T he sales 
of this book alone went into millions, which was 
Satisfactory, Mr. Glyn having been living on 
Capital, and his wife, without complaint, now 
finding herself supporting the whole family, 

t. Anthony Glyn, the subject’s grandson, has 
Produced a quite admirable book—factual, fas- 
inati i Good things 
beauty was bolstered by 
the secret treatment of El Zair ”’ scrubbing the 


ere, on her particular literary ladder, should 
Elinor Glyn be Placed? Perhaps level with Marie 
Corelli, with Ouida a rung or two below, and 
Ethel M. Dell gamely beginning the ascent. Of 
her own abilities and worth, Mrs. Glyn took a 
modest view. Speaking, in 1931, at an Inter- 
national P_E.N. congress in Budapest, she said; 
I write about rich environments, and lovely 
women and handsome men and perfect love, and a 
lot about beautiful babies for those who can never 
have any. It isn’t a bit clever, but People do seem 

to like it, 

ARTHUR MarsHALL 


China 


By Peter TOWNSEND, 


Revolution in 


China Phoenix, 


-- Cape. 
5. 


By K. M. PANIKKAR. Allen & Unwin, 12s, 6d. 
The Chinese Revolution did not take Place 


because the misery of the common people was 
More terrible than usual in 1949 No one can 
Say whether jt was worse to be a landless 
Peasant in the last days of Chiang Kai-shek or 
during the long murderous chaos of the Taiping 
rebellion. The mass of the Chinese People have 
mandarins, gangsters, money-lenders, S€Cret socie- 
| orei One can get an inkling 
of what their Poverty meant by examples, Peter 
Townsend tells the story of a woman who could 
Only find a job as a wet-nurse, Provided she got 
rid of her own baby. She sat on the Pavement, 
trying to sell it, but finally had to bribe a beggar 
to look after it. The employer then agreed to 
her keeping her child, but ir was found dead 
in a Barbage bin. An English-language Paper 
headed this story “ Mother Catchee Job, Loses 
Baby.” Poverty could also mean the Selling of 


ing. Mr. Townsend, who lived on terms of 
intimacy with the Chinese People for ten years, 
records such things soberly and with little com- 
ment; his book is not mainly about them. But 
they are an important background to the revo- 
lution, 

The reader will also, incidentally, learn why 
the revolution Succeeded in 1949, while earlier 
attempts failed. The Japanese invasions had 
revived Chinese Patriotism, Western ideas had 
Penetrated the educated Classes, civil war, cor- 
ruption, and Oppression were more effective in 
arousing Opposition than ever before, because, for 
the first time, they affected the whole country 
simultaneously. Most important of all, the reyo- 


lution was this time led by men who had a doc- 
trine and a Plan, and who were both Courageous 
and honest. Even so, it is Not certain that they 
would have won if American Support of the 
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Kuomintang passed to the Communists 
the leadership of national consciousness. 

Peter Townsend went to China in 1941 with 
the Friends Ambulance Unit, and as inspector for 
the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives travelled 
throughout the country. For the most part he re- 
ports only what he himself saw. In summarising 
at the end of the book the story of Mao’s suppres- 
sion of counter-revolution, he divides those who 
were executed into five categories of traitors, 
spies, bandits, secret society gangsters and “ local 
emperors,” and he gives examples of all types. 
He does not deny that there may have been 
excesses, but he says perhaps too little about them, 
just as I think he underestimates the mental 
bullying often involved in the “ brain-washing” 
of intellectuals. But he might have forestalled 
some of his critics effectively if he had posed a 
simple question. Kuomintang and American 
propaganda openly announced a coming invasion 
of Southern China from Formosa. Was Mao 
Tse-tung wrong in forestalling this attempt, and 
preventing a renewal of civil war? No doubt 
many were killed who could have been merely dis- 
armed or imprisoned, but to me it seems hypo- 
critical for those who automatically assume that 
established governments are justified in suppres- 
sing revolutionary risings to denounce him for 
defending the security of his very necessary revo- 
lution. Western liberals have often forgotten that 
established governments are usually based on 
successful revolutions and civil wars. Where Mr. 
Townsend may be criticised more reasonably is 
in failing to deal adequately with the two main 
questions that trouble sympathetic Westerners. 
The first is the extent to which the State is making 
itself a dictator over the minds of the Chinese 
people, and the second is whether the Chinese 
revolution, like so many other revolutions, is 
likely to spread its doctrines over neighbouring 
territories by means that are not compatible with 
co-existence, But Mr. Townsend may fairly 
reply that his book is a report, not a speculation 
about the future. 

Sardar Panikkar witnessed the Chinese revolu- 
tion from a very different angle. He was 
appointed Indian Ambassador to Peking in 1948 
and expected when he arrived to be engaged 
mainly in gathering information, conveying 
messages and reporting to his Prime Minister. 
Things worked very differently. In the absence 
of Western Ambassadors in Peking, he became, 
during the Korean war, the most important 
channel of information connecting the Com- 
munists and the Western world. Much of this 
story is, of course, still secret. But he tells us 
" how he was fetched from his bed in the middle 
of the night to be informed by Chou En-lai that if 
MacArthur invaded North Korea, China would 
intervene in the war, and he describes how he 
telegraphed en clair to the Unitéd Nations at Lake 
Success Peking’s substantial acceptance of terms 
which the State Department had already informed 
the United Nations had been contemptuously 
rejected. 

There is much else of great interest in Sardar 
Panikkar’s book, apart from these diplomatic dis- 
closures. A brilliant intellectual and for long 
chief administrator of a great Indian State, he is 
also the author of the first important history of 
Western Imperialism told from an Asian point of 
view. He does not disguise his satisfaction in his 
own achievements, one of the most remarkable 
being that during the bizarre months in which all 
the foreign embassies were kindly but firmly 
deprived of their diplomatic status and confined to 
the Legation quarter, he occupied his time learn- 
ing Chinese in the mornings, writing a book in 
the afternoons and translating Indian literature 
into Malayalam in the evenings. If Sardar 
Panikkar is seldom accused of excessive modesty, 
it may be said that he has not much to be modest 
about. Certainly few Ambassadors have learnt so 
much about the country in which they were 
stationed in a period of two years. He travelled 
widely, even visiting Yenan long after it had 
ceased to be the headquarters of Communism. 


Though he is careful not to enter into controversy 
he confirms precisely Mr. Townsend’s account of 





the treachery and cruelty of Chiang Kai-shek, 
even to those who had spared his life and to whom 
he had promised an amnesty. He describes, too 
a dinner-party at the Generalissimo’s house at 
which Chiang was called away by 
telephone to be told that her nephew had been 
discovered to be one of the centres of corruption 
in Ke ge Her informant was her stepson, 
who been appointed to clean up the city 
The next morning Madame Chiang took a plane 
to Shanghai, prevented any interference with her 
nephew's disgraceful activities and thereby, says 
Panikkar, ended any hope there was of suppress 
ing corruption and so saving China’s new currency 
from the inflation which finally gave the Com- 
munists their chance. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Problem Critic 
By Lionet TRILLING. 


The Opposing Self. 
Secker & Warburg. 15s. 


Professor Trilling’s new volume of essays is 
disappointing. It is far above the standards of 
most modern criticism, but far below those he 
himself set in his first collection, The Liberal 
Imagination. There, perhaps, some of the 
authority and sense of purpose came from the 
partiality of the writer: his view of literature was 
resolutely contemporary, but, equally resolutely, 
it was a view of literature. The Opposing Self 
largely uses literature to talk of other things; above 
all, of the failings and strengths of twentieth- 
century values. It is as though Professor Trilling 
had elevated the prejudices of his earlier book 
into a critical method: he moralises, he broods, 
he is prolix. For all his seriousness and detail, the 
particularity of the works of art seems to elude 
him. 

The essays in this volume are connected only 
tenuously. They were written, as the author 
points out, on occasions and even on books that 
were not of his choosing. Yet with one exception 
his authors are all of the nineteenth century, and, 
very loosely, his theme is the irritation that grew 
at that time between the self and society, between 
the individual and indignant perception and ac- 
cepted, dulling convention. He avoids making too 
much of this; his :itle is resonant rather than 
definitive. But so too is his method. He moves 
constantly away from the artist and towards the 
generalisation, towards the moral for our time. 

Professor Trilling’s technique has not changed 
since The Liberal Imagination, but it has 
coarsened. Writing of Bouvard et Pécuchet hi 
suggests that “we suppose criticism to be 
characterised by the intention to correct and 
reform.” Certainly, his is and always has been 
But once the correction was less obvious, It was 
a matter of adjusting with subtlety and precision 
to the artist’s vision; the conclusions Professor 
Trilling drew he worked for. Now he is frankly 
didactic, and, I think, uneasily so. He seems to 
value a writer chiefly by the degree to which he i: 


contemporary: Wordsworth’s figures are like 
“Dreiser’s Jennie Gerhardt . . . Hemingway's 
waiters .. . Faulkner’s Negroes .. . and Faulk 


ner’s idiot boys”; Jane Austen has “a great deal 
to say about the modern personality ”; a pupil calls 
Orwell “virtuous” and Professor ‘Trilling 
meditates: “It was an odd statement for a young 
man to make nowadays, and I suppose that what 
we found so interesting about it was just this 
oddity—its point was in its being an old- 
fashioned thing to say.” But this is so self-con- 
scious. Literature is justified by its own excel- 
lence, not by our immediate worries. Rather, it 
puts them in perspective. It seems to me that by 
trying always to peer beyond, Professor Trilling 
delineates neither figures nor backcloth. The 
whole scene becomes blurred. 

His preoccupations, of course, are not in 
question. But we must judge a critic by the judg 
ments he makes. And it is here that the Professor 
seems to falter most: he is “ dazzled” by six lines 
of Wordsworthian self-parody; he writes subtly 
and illuminatingly of Bouvard et Pécuchet with 
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| who notoriously congregate there. 
| Beckoning Lady Miss Allingham’s imagination 
| runs riot. 


out giving any clear sign that the book, compared 
with Madame Bovary or Un Coeur Simple, is 4 
gigantic labour of death; he says of Anna 
Karenina that “ criticism, so far as it is specifically 
literary criticism, must lay down arms before this 
novel,” and he does so in 10 pages; yet he spends 
almost 30 on William Dean Howells. The con- 
trolling strength of The Liberal Imagination, his 
lucid sense of what might be called “cultural 
order,” has gone. It seems as though works are 
no longer better than one another; they are just 
more or less useful. 

Perhaps that is why Professor Trilling turns so 
frequently to the critical device, the “angle” 
which compels less by its rightness than its 
novelty. For example, all that Wordsworth has in 
common with the Rabbis are certain large 
generalities of moral discipline: “the passionate 
contemplation and experience of the great object 
which is proximate to the Deity,” dutiful humble- 
ness, “ aquiescence in the anomalies of the moral 
order.” To me these qualities seem too vague and 
too common to make the parallel worth drawing 
in such detail. More important still, they are 
abstractions from the verse itself. Humbleness 
and aquiescence in Wordsworth are presented and 
judged; he takes his action in the writing. Profes- 
sor Trilling will hardly allow that to speak for 
itself. 

The best essays in The Opposing Self are those 
in which the literary quality of the work matters 


| least. Professor Trilling writes brilliantly on the 


wholeness and gusto and openness of Keats’s 
imagination as he gradually revealed it in his 
letters, and, 4 propos of Orwell, on the difficulties 


| of being political. But many of the other essays, 
| for all their intelligence and human understand- 


ing, seem not so much criticism as meditations on 


| literary themes and contemporary problems. 


A. ALVAREZ 


Detection and Crime 


The Beckoning Lady. By MarGery ALLINGHAM. 
Chatto & Windus. lls. 6d. 

Enough To Kill a Horse. 
Ferrars. Collins. 10s. 6d. 

Tour de Force. By CurisTIANNA BRAND. Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d. 

The Man Who Didn’t Fly. By Marcor 
Bennett. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 

Long Shadows. By JOANNA CANNAN. Gollancz. 
9s. 6d. 

Cake in the Hat Box. By Artuur Uprtecp. 
Heinemann, 10s. 6d. 
Maigret and the Young Girl. By Grorces 
SIMENON. Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d. 
Death of a Godmother. By Jonn Ruope. 
Geoffrey Blés. 0s. 6d 

The Man in the Middle. By Davin Waconer. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Margin of Terror. By WiLtiamM McGivern. 
Collins. 9s. 6d. 

Danger Ahead. By Grorces SIMENON. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

The somnolent English village produces a 
hundred times as many murders in fiction as it 
does in reality. Lady novelists seem to be par- 
ticularly well suited by the bucolic background, 


By ELIzaseTu 


' which allows them to give free rein to their 
| imagination concerning yokels, village pubs, 


decadent aristocrats and eccentric middle classes 
In The 


So many remarkable characters are 
engaged in so many varied activities that it 
becomes difficult to remember that not far away 


| there lies a body in a ditch awaiting discovery. 
| Hopes rise when a dog at last sniffs out the 


corpse. But these Suffolk gentry are far too busy 


| with their own affairs to pay proper attention, 
| and the poor little detective plot fizzles to a petty 


solution, submerged by the tearing high spirits 
of Albert Campion, his wife, Lugg and ief 
Inspector Luke. 

In Miss Ferrars’s village, life moves at a slower 
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tempo, but death there is more invigorating. 
Who poisoned the lobster patties with such a 
strange mixture of ingredients and who was meant 
to die-of them? A classical type of inquiry which 
might have rejoiced Sherlock Holmes, had it 
been rigidly defined. An old enemy, however, 
in the form of coincidence, spoils the unity of the 
problem; and, without Holmes or indeed a 
detective of any sort to guide us, readers are 
left to squint around the oddly assorted company 
for a shifty look on a face. In fact, Miss Ferrars 
has bitten off rather more than she can chew in 
Enough To Kill a Horse. A most promising plot, 
revolving round an excellent choice of characters, 
proves to be insoluble without a second murder 
(which gives the whole show away) topped by 
an obliging murderer’s confession. 

Tour de Force very nearly lives up to its title. 
Miss Brand hopes to make glorious suckers out 
of us by inviting us to swallow one total 
impossibility wrapped up in the most plausible 
trimmings. Even Mrs. Christie at her most 
outrageous never tried to pull such a fast one! 
Otherwise the book is as exciting, vivid and 
hilarious as one could wish. It would be un- 
profitable to dilate on the plot. One of a party of 
tourists to a Mediterranean island loses her life 
in very curious circumstances. The subsequent 
investigation by the comic opera police may be 
found more tediously facetious than some readers 
can stomach; but anyone who does not mind 
harbouring a little just resentment over the 
solution will be delighted with the brilliance of 
Tour de Force. 

Comic interludes are often welcome to break 
up the stodginess of detection, yet persistent 
humour seems to atrophy all desire for deduction. 
The Man Who Didn't Fly must be read for its 
amusing characters and their endless repartee, 
or not at all. Two music hall detectives wander 
through England trying to work out a childish 
riddle. Four men charter an aeroplane. Three 
men were killed when it crashed, but cannot 
be identified. Who missed the bus? The funny 
policemen proceed by addition, finding out 
first one man and then another who must have 
gone abroad. The serious reader, who works 
by subtraction, will spot the minus quantity in 
a jiffy and be twiddling his thumbs for the rest 
of the book. 

Miss Cannan writes at a more leisurely pace 
than any of the previous ladies. There are no 
fireworks in Long Shadows, where a young 
publisher’s married life in Chelsea becomes 
disrupted by the murder of a blonde whom he 
has been surreptitiously dating. Under the 
stress of detection Chelsea comes out with 
credit. Indeed, so sympathetic are its inhabitants 
that Miss Cannan’s ingenious little plot soon 
becomes rather transparent. The shadow of the 
gallows clearly does not hang over any of those 
cultured heads; so look for a motive that will 
make everyone happy and the rest is easy. 

Mr. Upfield’s half-caste Australian detective, 
“ Bony,” solves his cases by taking a long, deep 
look into human nature. In Cake in the Hat Box 
he also takes a long, deep look into that hat-box 
and I advise you to do so too, The scene is the 
North-West segment of Australia where cattle 
ranchers share the wide, open spaces with the 
local aborigines. A white policeman has been 
shot and his native tracker has vanished when 
Bony takes up the case—an easy one by Mr. 
Upfield’s standards, if not by ours. But the 
black aborigines have a quicker method of 
detection than long, deep looks: they just hang 
bodies on. platforms and watch which way the 
fat drips. I like both methods myself. 

Maigret, the leading exponent of the long, deep 
look, is faced with unpromising material when 
an unknown girl is found with her head bashed 
in on a pavement in Montmartre. As there is 
no one else to look at, Maigret concentrates his 
gaze on the girl, unravels her past, and deduces 
the only possible reason for killing her. Maigret 
and the Young Girl is not vintage Simenon but a 
palatable win ordinaire; only readers must be 
warned that there is no more than a tumblerful, 
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which will not slake their thirst for detection 
for more than a couple of hours at most. 

Inspector Jimmy Waghorn carries on in the 
slogging, leave-no-loophole tradition of that 
splendid old-timer, Inspector French. Naturally 
no stone is left unturned in Death of a Godmother 
before the hands that strangled the horrid old 
woman crawl to light. There is no problem for 
the reader with this cautious procedure: all he 
can do is to tag along behind Waghorn, peer over 
his , and raise an eyebrow at the solution. 
For Mr. Rhode spoils the virtue of his realistic 
with a sadly i motive. We might 
all be strangled in our beds if that sort of thing is 
to be allowed, 

The thrillers must be dealt with summarily 
in spite of their considerable merits. The Man in 
the Middle describes a man-hunt in Chicago, 
where politicians and police are notoriously 
venal. An unfortunate crippled railwayman 
witnesses the murder of a girl and spends two 
hideous days dodging the killers. Mr. Wagoner 
squeezes every conceivable drop of agony out of 
his plight. 

In Margin of Terror Mr. McGivern sets out to 
rack our nerves over an Iron Curtain gang of 
kidnappers in Italy. The slick style rattles along 
impressively, but the plot hardly carries conviction. 
One loses patience with a hero who wants to 
save humanity single-handed. 

In the other direction. Simenon has crossed the 
Atlantic with impunity: in the two stories. in 
Danger Ahead he handles the restless idiom, 
the morbid psychology and the sentimental 
overtones of American thriller-writers with an 
air of complete familiarity. In Red Lights addic- 
tion to hard liquor leads a man to become an 
accessory to his own wife’s rape: The Watchmaker 
of Everton has to hound down his own son for 
murder, the delinquent outcome of a broken 
home. Simenon evidently intends to show 
no mercy to the chronic defects of his adopted 


country. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 


i 


Shorter Reviews 


Ihe Slave of Life. By M. D. H. Parxer. 
& Windus. 18s. 


This is an erudite, candid and well-written book 
advancing the thesis that Shakespeare’s plays every- 
where attest an exact Roman Catholic orthodoxy. The 
Nichomachean Ethics, the Summa Theologia and 
the Summa Contra Gentiles are the only works 
mentioned in the “ Notes on Footnote References ”; 
and in her preface Miss Parker leaves us in no doubt 
of her point of view. It has been her wish “to find 
whether, in his system of values, Shakespeare, who 
stood on the threshold of the modern era, was with 
the continuous tradition behind him or with Bacon 
and Montaigne.” 

Whether or not Shakespeare was brought up in a 
circle of Catholic recusants, and whether or not he 
deliberately chose St. Augustine and St. Thomas for 
line and plummet, it is certainly true that in his 
theatre he exhibits a system of life largely if un~ 
certainly based upon submerged medieval founda- 
tions. These deserve exploration, But a submarine 
terrain is tricky, and does not favour a confident 
march. This appears in Miss Parker's dealings with 
The Tempest. What is Prospero? Many have 
answered “Providence.” Miss Parker prefers to 
describe him as “the man who played God,” and she 
finds the action which he controls to be a complex 
of crossing and interacting allegories sheerly Christian 
at their cores. But whatever allegorical function 
Prospero may have, he is in fact a magician. His 
studies have given him command of magia divina; 
he can call to him the mundana numina, potent spirits 
of whom orthodox Christianity takes no account; his 
principal servant is clearly one of the aéreos daemones 
known to Trismegistus and Agrippa. To neglect 
this is to distort the play by ignoring the reflection 
inet oo ee eee ee 
time. For high magic, as Professor C. S. Lewis has 
lately shown, had been revived and made to sem an 
immediate possibility. The Tempest when first pro- 


Chatto 





duced, was as up to date as a Priestley time-; 
Christian assumptions do largely inform it; bur 
seems to represent too free an imaginative assimilation 
of diverse contemporary interests to be at all apt for 
dogmatic interpretation. 


The End of the Line. By Bryan Morcan. 
Hume Press, 25s. 

Steam trains have all the easy appeal to the British 
people of spaniel dogs. Big, bumbling, kindly, a 
fuddy-duddy with good intentions, the puffer taps 
unfalteringly our vein of inexhaustible sentimentality. 
But, extraordinarily, continental zeal for trains bids 
fair to surpass our diffident, silent hero-worship. This 
agreeable, if surprising, spread of culture is fully 
explained in Mr. Bryan Morgan's interesting book 
on light railways. For he demonstrates, ably and 
discursively, that in the matter of railway oddities, 
folk-lore, and myth, those countries over the water 
have little to learn from the old country, The author 
is very much a purist: steam trains and the eccentricities 
of the light railway are what delight him. No hard- 
ship is too great, no wait too protracted, no connection 
too esoteric, for Mr. Morgan not to be enraptured, 
With small-boy enthusiasm he explores the desert 
and quagmires (where the unwary can be bogged for 
weeks) throughout Europe that were once useful 
local services. In this way he gets under the skin of 
the country as his 4-6-O0—whatever that may be 
—plunges into forests or prinks along the fringe of a 
lovely French river. The book is a delight, the 
photographs superbly pictorial; all that is lacking is an 
index. An apology for its absence is insufficient as 
a substitute. 


Cleaver- 


Bottoms Up. By Corneia Oris SKINNER. Constable. 
12s. 6d. 


“Well now, where were we... . Oh, yes, this new 
book of mine. Weli! It’s just really a little bit of 
this and, as they say, that! Pieces about backstage 
with Father; who was quite a celebrity, you know, 
and another about where to look when you're going 
up in a lift with someone you don’t know, which my 
agent thought hilariously funny when I read it him . 
and a digression on Paris, which, of course, I love... 
and that brought to mind a piece I once thought of 


sending to the New Yorker about how Americans | 


behave abroad; and a little piece on how I’m a sucker 
for a good cry at the theatre too, ending up with a 
speech I recently had occasion to deliver—I'm sure 
that’s the right word—to a convention of gynacolo 
gists. I’ve managed to bring in several little jokes 
like ‘more willy than nilly,’ ‘thank your lucky stars 
and stripes’ and ‘you can lead a horse to Cornclia 
but you cannot make her think’ . and one crack 
about ‘homo not so sapiens’ I’ve slipped in twice 
I think writing ought to be a sort of conversation, 
one-sided, of course, which somehow just goes on 
and on.... Which brings to mind the fact that I 
find three dots very helpful, too--so suggestive 
and used in the quantities I use them in they just 
do fill up space . . . and Alajaélov, who designed that 
menu card we admired so much, has done some 
suitably casual drawings.” 


Wit ond Competition 


No. 1,329 


Set by Peter Pastmaster 

The astrological forecasts in the popular news- 
papers are usually directed toward the plain man. 
Competitors are invited, instead, to augur a week 
in the life of a highbrow. Entries by 23rd August. 


Result of No. 1,326 


Set by Hilbrian 
Everyone knows the nature rhyme about the 
cuckoo, beginning “In April come [ will” and 
ending “ In August go I must.” The usual prizes 
are offered for rhymes (limit, 12 lines) on the 
habits and character of any one of the following 


sparrow, owl, domestic hen, pigeon, turkey, swallow, 
nightingale. 
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Report 
Taking the entrants as a cross-section of the 
public, a kind of Gallup poll, I find that this 
competition has certainly established one fact— 
the popularity of the domestic hen. That un- 
amiable and idiotic fowl can preen herself on 
handsomely beating all her feathered rivals, 
even the London pigeon with its sentimental 
appeal. Only A. Selwood ventured on a short 
swallow-flight of song: 
We have swallows 
I must state— 
It’s the eavesdroppings 


That I hate. 
Owl-fanciers and nightingale-lovers were almost 
equally few; among the former, Nancy Gunter 


exercised considerable ingenuity in dove-tailing 
together (or does that suggest a confusion of 
birds?) half a dozen references to Pallas Athene’s 
fowl from the work of “ poets of other days,”’ 
D. W. Barker's nightingale also had mixed 
with the famous:— 
I considered m 

When I was 


if a lucky fellow 
hired to accompany Miss 
Harrison's ‘cello, 

Pigeons evoked coos of affection on the whole, 
but the sparrow’s habits came in for rough 
handing. H. A. C, Evans called him 

. « » the bully of the lawn 

Squabbling loud from early dawn. 
and Allan M. Laing accused him of even worse 
thing 


soe 


With morals I’m not blest: 

1 often steal a nest. 
Mention of stealing reminds me again of the way 
in which the hen stole the show, establishing her 
self as an endearing, if absurd ‘ character ’’ like 
a comic char in a farce, Take Jo John’s 
grumbling fowl:— 


I'm living high, I can’t deny—deep litter, mash and 

; flattery; 

They never beat me—no assault—but oh my God, 
the battery! 


===COLLET’ 
Your 
holiday 
reading 


| Here are two small books of fiction recently 

arrived from China that are delightful to read 
—and easy to slip in your pocket or suitcase. 
A MEW HOME is 4 collection of seven 
short stories by contemporary Chinese 
weiters who describe in simple and moving 
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New China, 

Price 2s. Post 64 
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The novel LIVING HELL, sex in 


Newstream, asmall market town in northern 
Kiangsu Province, describes the people's 
victory against the big Kuomintang offensive | 











in 1946, 
Price 2s. 


From any good bookseller or 
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Dept. D, 4 Great Russeli 


London, WC.1. 
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I am dividing the prize money equally between 
the six entrants printed below. Runners-up: 
Cyril Hare, Nancy Gunter and Allan M. Laing. 


THE HEN 
You know the hen? She has two legs 
And very frequently lays eggs. 
She does her laying now and then, 
No one can say exactly when. 
To be statistical, she'll lay 
About .79 eggs per day. 
And should you use electric light 
You'll find she'll also lay by night. 
In fact she'll average—so it’s reckoned— 
0001 eggs per second, 
So let us thank the fertile hen 
For her benevolence to men, 

A. M. Savers 


It is not generally known 

But cannot be contested, 

That every species, strain or stock, 

The White Leghorn, The Plymouth Rock, 
The Wyandotte, the Fighting Cock, 

Is wingless and unbreasted. 


Please put my statement to the test, 
I do not speak at random, 
Dine in a train—North, South, East, West~— 
Order a slice of chicken breast, 
You'll get a drumstick, nicely dressed, 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 
Leonarp Cooper 


THE TURKEY 
I’m safe for at least a 
Nine month’s truce at Easter, 
My wife never sits on 
Her eggs after Whitsun. 
Up goes cost of living 
After Harvest Thanksgiving. 
I tend to inflation 
At Luke’s celebration. 
I precede the bismuth 
At every Chrismuth, 

Jovce JOHNSON 


THE PIGEON 
My home is in Trafalgar Square, 
I like to spot the people there. 
And when the London season comes, « 
I know there'll be no dearth of crumbs. 
My mode of living, so to speak, 
Is chiefly then from hand to beak. 
I steut around Lord Nelson’s Column, 
My air is proud, my eye is solemn. 


I decorate the north side Gallery 
With colours grey and white and yallery. 
Brought up among sight-seers, who 
Gaze upwards, all I say is—* COOL” 
“ Evsperu ” 


Where is his brood? 

High in the wood. 

What soothes his slumbers? 

Safety in numbers. 

What does he eat? 

Oats, barley, wheat. 
When does he stop? 
Bursting his crop. 

Tell me his creed. 

“ All is in seed.” 
And his religion? 

Pigeon. 

Hazet ArcHARD 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
When April greens the grove I come, 
Full-throated, to my summer home. 
In May my liquid trill and shake 
Bid music-lovers lie awake. 
Nor is my song the night’s alone: 
High noon may chime with my sweet tone. 
In June my brood is hatched, and then 
I charm no more the ears of men. 
And in July my song will be 
An echo caught by memory. 

G. J. BLUNDELL 


The Chess Board 


No, 306 Borrowed Plumage 


It is 225 years to the very day since Alexander 
Cunningham died, ripe in years and wisdom. He 
was a scholar and a disciple of Leibnitz, the philo- 
sopher who considered him to have no equal at Chess. 
Cunningham spent much of his life at The Hague 
but he left a sizeable estate in his native Scotland. 
Oddly enough, his name is immortalised in the annals 
of Chess, for ever linked with one of the more enter- 
prising defences of the King’s Gambit. But he had 
very little to do with it, for it was first played by 
Greco before him, and it was first analysed by Stamma 
after him: and even more thoroughly by Bertin who 
took many a cent sous~piece and many a Louis d’Or 
from Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot and other suckers 
at the chess tables of the Café de la Régence, 

The “ Cunningham Defence” was very popular 
in the first half of the last century (which is no reason 
why we shouldn’t try it out again if only someone 
had the guts to play the K-Gambit these days). Here 
is how Mongrédien triumphantly upheld the defence 
against Spreckley at Liverpool, 1846. 
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(1) P-K4 P-K4 (9) 1 Kr-Ke5 
(2) P-KB4 PxP (10) 2 Kt-K6 ch 
(3) Kt-KB3 B-K2 (hl) K-Kal Kt-B6 ch! 
(4) B-B4 B-R5 ch (12) P x Kt -~Kt4 ch 
(5) Ke = B? x Kt ch (13) K-B2 -Kt7 ch 
(6) K-Bl t-KB3 (14) K-K1 xR ch 
(7) Q-BS Kr-B3 (1%) K-K2 Q-B8 mate 
(8) P-Q3 Kt-Q5 


But let us see how properly to defeat the defence 
by taking a more daring line. Here is how von der 
Lasa (co-author of Bilguer’s famous Handbuch) 
trounced von Jaenisch just about 100 years ago. 


(1) P-K4 P-K4 (11) R-B8ch K-K2 
(2) P-KB4 PxP (12) se ose 
(3) Kt-KB3 B-K2 (13) ch 3 
(4) BB4 B-R5 ch la) Gx KB ch K-B3 
(5) P-Kt3 PxP (15) Ke-R3 P-Q3 
(6) 0-0 PxPch 1) Sch K- 

(7) K-RI B-B3 (17) B-K3 ch K-Kt5 
(8) Kt-K5 Bx Kt (18) P-B3 ch K-RS5 
(9) Q-RS Q-K2 (19) P-Kt3ch Kx Kt 
(10) Rx P -BA (20) B-B1 mate 


Very well then: now back to the Q-Gambit De- 
clined, the K-Indian, and the Sicilian! 


The 4-pointer for begin- 
A: S. Tartakower 1928 ners is an instructive game 
position in which Black play- 
ed Kt-KKt5. White coun- 
tered B x B and was forced to 
resign mext move. How? 


B and C are both draws, and 
while B should be overrated 
at 6 ladder-points C at 7 is 
hardly a bargain. 
Usual prizes. 
August 22, 
C: S. Issenegger 





Entries by 











REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 303. Set July 23 


A: (1) KexP, KexKeP, (2) Ke-Ke4l. 

B: (1) Q-KRKt6 ch, K-R5, (2) K-Kt2, P-B3, (3) K-Ktl, P-Ke7, 
(4) Kt-K6, P-B4, (5) Kt-K5, P-B5, (6) B-Q2, P-B6, (7) B-Kt5 ch, 
K-Kt6, -Kt6, (8) Kt-KB4, P-B7, (9) G-OKt6, P B, (10) Q-K3 ch, 


I (9). P ~ Ke, (10) Kt-K2 ch, KtxKt mate. 

C: (1) Kt- B5 ch, K-B5, (2 P-R?, Sore, (3) P-Q7, BxP ch, 
(4) KixB, B-R1, (5) K-K6, ae’ , (6) t-B6, K-B4, (7) Kt-R5, 
K-B3, (8) K-B7, K-Q2, (9) K Rar, (10) Kt-B4, K-Q2, (11) 
K-Kes, K-K1, (12) Rt-K6(R5), K-K2, (13) Kt-Kt7, ete. 

(1) P-R7 only draws, and so does (9) K-Ke8?, K-K1! If (8)... 
K~Q3, (9) K-Kt8 K-K2, (10) Kt-Kt7 [or (9)... K-K3, (10) Ke- 
B4 ch, etc.}. 


Prizes shared by E. A. Barclay-Smith, W. H. L. 
Brooking, C. H. Brown, E. Giles. Quite a few other 
correct or near-correct solutions. ASSIAC 











Week-end. Crossword No. 165 
"Prises : Three book tokens of 15s. 


ACROSS 26. He was 


bound to turn 17. Banish in a potty way (9). 


‘or the first correct 


solutions opened, Entries to Crossword fo 165,N.8,&@N., 


Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Aug. 23. 10. 

















. Concerning love for a mother 


taking precedence over the 


. Errors in type are the result 


when I hurry in manuscript 
(9). 


. The religious instructor was 


converted just before the 
mission started (5). 


. In the act with two suits 


only? (9). 


party member (7). 6 
. Permanent waved? (7). 
. Favour is destroyed in street 

love (7). 7 


16. 


. Instruments with which you 


are put up for a constituency 


ness injured (9). 4 

. Surrey collapse being behind 
the north in coaching facil- (7). 
ities (7). 5 


. There is an air about a 


vulgar person in a place 
of rustic charm (7). 


. “ To offer war where they 


should —— for peace” (The 
Taming of the Shrew) (5). 


. Atlas, for one, has it in a 


brown colour (5). 


. These are fine times for 


those who count in the 
Commonwealth (6, 7). 


. Nearby priests converted into 


Nonconformists (13). 
A couple of fools in society 
are murderers (9). 





1. The game to put a stop to constantly (5). 19, Demand money from the 
cheating (6, 7). 27. Doing chores, or maybe editor in a N.Z. town (7). 
Approaches in the fine she was hiding with a 20, Lived for a team in Arsenal 
Arsenal style (5). shilling (7, 6). colours (7). 

. Her escort may become DOWN 22. Cricket writer loses his 
Jane’s husband (9), Se head and turns up as a low 
. We have done but greenly 2. Divided up and accom- caste Hindu (5). 
In hugger-mugger to —— modated (9). 23. Stretch of water in an arca 
him” (Hamlet) (5). 3. The sucker is away round charted by the Admiralty (5). 
. It is touch for me in idle- the world (9). SET-SQUARE 
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PRIZEWINNERS TO No. it 


H. J. Walls (Bristol 8), L. 


Willcox (Hove), T. W. Wallace 


(Gullane). 








‘ PERSONAL 

I ADY teacher French, English, German, 
4 sks. post for 24 months London as com- 
panion to young girl, lady or couple. No care 
eof children. Au pair, free time. Willing 
travel. FPirst-clars refs. Write Mile. Jeanne 
Kramers, 6 Rue Titon, Poris (Ile), 


A, Pair. English family in country village 

miles London need girl to with 
eaet young children from mid-Sept. for one 
year. Little sework, pocket money, Lon- 
don accessible. Box 8954. 


Batter Dancer, rial "girl, 4 yes. 

teaching chidrn ballet classes, desires 
pt./tm. post land or Bournemouth, Sept 
= ea dancing exams. Board, 


s. Intd 
in an.mals, floral dec., 


Theatre. Box 8978 

PAris centre. Lady sublets to English lady 
bedroom & bathroom, c facils. Neo 
bed-linen. Rent £10 p, month payable ad- 
vance, 6 months £60, thereafter monthly 
Expenses, elec., central heating shared. Suit 
student/employec. Refs. exchgd. Write Mile. 
Jeanne Kramers, 6 Rue Titon, Paris (ile). 


TY seats vac. to Riviera Aug. 4 ev./ 

. Sept. 11. Share expns. Box 910 

2 SEATS ne Medit., pref. Seeks — 
27/ Box 9069. 


Share exp. 

Y"S. me aie ~~ . to Con- 

Sh. exps. EH. Berg, Athen 9582. 

KEEN young man wishes to join Amatcer 

Drama Coy., London. Box 911 

ae (30) secks seat in car, Mar- 

* seilles direction. W/e. Sept. 2/4. Share 

expenses. Box 901 

NG. baritone singer sks. 

NG. beste cither sex Lond 

7 SEATS available car goi . France, 
Sept. 3-17. Share exps. NA. 2456 

AY Pair: We «@ 3-12 mths.” stay 

Switz., France, Be jum for yng. educ. 

girls will, heip with en, casy housewk.; 

peer, oo bkg. = wc. Tour- 

0 Exhibition R $.W.7 

or one! 15; 5, eying guest, middie- 

‘eo same age, London 

Home a TR ny appr. | year. Box 9027 

rete c G)) “— ,semenion (m.) for 


Sepa be 15 days mid- 
os to DM 


prof. piano 
Box 8981 


ing. Serv., 1 


KLX, Cc. 

Romany Caravan. Reconditioned and 

freshly inted in bright traditional 
colours. Idea! for travelling or charming spare 
mm. £80. , Valley Rd. River, Dover. 

1 yn A and writing circle, verse and 
R*i Hampstead, few sincerely 
naecuen aoe people welcome. Box 8896, 


UITAR Lessons. Chesna kov, 48a Cath- 

cart Rd., S.W.10. FLA. 4354. 
(C[HILDREN’S Holidays with — ge at 

4 Parndon Halli, Harlow, have proved i 
mensely popular, 10 ponies with sonidant 
instructress, tennis court, extensive grounds; 
ya Ay ah = but vacancies Sept. 1-24 
lor brochure. Harlow 24511 


CONTINENTAL Holiday wear in the Vince 
style. 


rts, o-. jeans, swim wear, 
etc. Vince” Mans ; 5 New h St, 
Voubert's vam ,_wW. <3. GER. 3730 
Send for new iitus.” catalogue. Open 


7 p.m. Thurs., at 3 p.m. Sats. 


| NCREASE height E with ‘Men's “Bildup 
shoes. 79s, 6d. Dets.: Capitol pe 
Co. (Box 44), 315 Gray’ 5 Inn Rd. Cl 


CRDINARY Writing at 110-120 words 
min. All est lesson 2id. wer 
Speedwords NS 92/3, Gt. Russell Wc. 


apg om eal Young oe ele 
‘ avail. for ponee. a 
—— ervics, "34 10 “Ee Rd., 


HE Central Board for Comshensicae yee 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.l, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those 
liable for _National Service and to Reservists. 
Sa Stor: Wrist oaaet 24d. for 
ws ™ Brsrics " (a special 
& lamous course 

— lectins Pech word Palace > ae, ws 


yal & girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Manor How 





at The se, Bradninch, 
ph mag Elizabeth Strachan, Hele 390 
MF. M. DAVIDSON, F.S.M.C., thal - 
s at The fton 
Optical Co., 9. Hatton Garden, ‘Holborn, 
Bel. (le. HOL. sie) tae 
Publisher offers 


PUBLISH | your own 
facilities / advice. Sw 4896. 


Visio’ corrected. Sight improved with- 
Jasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner, 
Michae! Ronan, 229 Gioucester Road, $.W.7 


WEStern 5209. : 
R. Robert St. John sees 
patients for the Bates 
Re-education in London and Liverpool. 
Gloucester Place, W.1. WEL. 4042. 
A™ WOODS Carnation Cut Plowers-—The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades direct from 


tivate and clinic 
ystem of Visual 
72 


the largest growers , be the culieg From ign. 
tw ‘Sgns. a box. , the oe 
Write for Catalogue “Alto, os., Led., 
Haywards Hesth, Sussex. ‘Phone: Wivels. 
field Green 232/233. “0 

‘EASIDE holidays for children. Picnics. 
a Excursions. Every care. T' House 
School, 18 Callis Court Rd.. Broadstairs 


Thanet 62783 


= 


The New Statesman and Nation, August 13, 1955 





SUMMER Holidays not “yet arranged? You 
‘7 are still in time to join one of our house 
parties by the sca in Fg Cornwall or in 
Wales, a Festival 
(August 27), yy the I Ba of Wight or Channel 


Islands (Sept or 10), or one of our Con- 
unental holidays lormandy and Paris 
(August 19), the Dolomites and Lake Garda 
or a (August 20), Spain and 

(August 27, a, 4 or 24), Italian 

Coach ros | Sem. 3). Erna Low, 
47(NS) ¢ » Lendon, a 


KEN. 0911 & os. 


oO rOBER a. 16-day ‘our to Rome, 
Florence, Pisa, Perugia. 8 days in Paris 
for £21 i7s,_ 6d., inchating excursions end 
sight seeing» Three weeks to Naples, Sorrento 
Peninsular and Ischia. Details from Ramblers 
Tours, 48 (M7) Park Rd., N.W.1 


I ATE holidays in Aug. and Sept. Corsica 
4 Majorca, >, Ses Costa Brava, ideal 
for late season . A 4-day holiday 
by air to any of these pn ART Paradise 
resorts on specially advantageous terms. Full 
board and accommodation from £43 15s 
Also a grend Mediterranean buxury air cruise 
for £63 10s, Write or ‘phone Now for five 
exciting fully illustrated free colour brochures 
to Dept. NS22, eg rt Holida vere, aa. 146 
Pleet Sr, London, CA. y 716 

15 


MED!T. “Tour = a, 3 —. pe 
days 30gns. incl. S.a.c. 


Costa Brava. Villas and pas to = for 
” ember. eon awl or the . Some 

fortnightly ee : ava ie for t ast he 

of month. October half- Details: Dr. 

Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, a 

CANAL Cruiser (5-berth) available August 
4 27-Sept. 3. Dean's Pleasure Boats, 

Christieton, Chester. (Chester 35523.) 


ON’T you think it's bal time you came 
to Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon Send a card 


for courses list or ring mdon 221. 
AST vacancies Y via or Delomites 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 11. £38 105, to £42 

including Ait Travel. E.L.B. Tours, 154 

Westbourne Grove, W.11. a : 

SPAIN, Majorca, Ibiza. 15 days from 
£34 iQ. i travel, full pension, 

etc. Vacancies August & onwards. Free — 


& prog. from New Vistas Travel Serv., 
bridge Rd., Hampton, Middx. Molesey "2105. 


Wwe. -SH Mountain Holiday : 


tennis courts; beach nearby; 7 ns. Dw 
Special Family reductions. Erna 47 
(NS) Old Brompton Road, London, 8.w.7 


KEN. 0911 & 9225. : 
YROL-Vienna-Paris. Small private party, 
27.8-11.9. Box 9091, 


AOR Sale: 1936 Taxi, i——?} condition, 
good engine. £25. Box 912 
ROPE SSIONAL Tr in Motion Pic- 
ture and Animated iim Production. 
Enrol now for new term. tley Film 


Training Unit, 33 Warwick Square, London, 
S.W.1. ViCteria 6077. 


OIN Now. Entrance fee waived until mae 
15. Subscription 2gns. Special terms for 
married couples, country re and stu- 
dents. Apply Mem, Sec., Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts, 17 Dover St, W.1. 
Your Ueeng, Success begins with 
“ Know-How Send for Free N.3, 
“ Know-How Guide to Wri Success.” No 
Sales—No Fees tuition. B.A. School of 
Successful ote. Lid., 124 New Bond 
Street, London 
psrxc “HOLOGIST. iyi, Perlow 
Somerton Rd., NW ka GLA. 2400. 
TYPEw RITERS., ~ Modern 
machines avail, for hire, £1 om Te 
Robert Ropkins WELbeck 6655 for Getalle. 
UMANISM is now an International 
cement Partics.;: Ethical Union. 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. WES. 2341. 


ODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7(T) Ends- 


89 


leigh Court, W.C.1 Booklet sent. De- 
ferred terms Peoria 
HILIP Humphreys. ~ Psychologist 
P Kensington, § we 4 


Prince's Gate, 
Kensington OORS . 
NTINENTAL students seck homes as 
paying guests, au pair or exchange visi- 

tors, Family Priendships Service, 46 Mus 
well Hill Road, N. 10, a TERS want 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 

WANTED 


E*. Leinster 54., 
ing, com- 
service #™Ms., wht board, seonpeeses 


York House Private Hotel 
Sota Barle Court, 8 we 4 
. & B. from 15s. daily, 


Tel PRO. 7579 J 
OTEL Res sm fr. Sens. wk Dole 
Sgns. inc, bhdast. H. & C. Tel. Porters 
Restnt. White Park, 9 Lancaster Gate, W.2 
I ARGE sunny bed-sit. room, balcony, use 
4 bath and kit., central htg., chw. Cen 
tral. References. Box 9104 
[_ARce light room, <single/double Gas 
4 ring, bath. Mod. Crouch Hill, Box #523 
‘IRL student wnhtd., Pr., Speen. or Eng., 
to share study surroundings in 
comf. home, 15 ming. Waterloo, Box 8803 
Aas = single bed-sit., cent. hig, 
own tel. ext bath, kit., gardet,, 
private 


CAMBORNE Hotel, 
W.2. Phone BAY. 
fortable 
ONDON 
4 Philbeach 


fot HAM. 0244 





: ACCOMMODATION —centinued 
UPrer Berkeley St. Bed & breakiast for 
professional person. WEL. 8996, 
LEASANT § divan-room Young prof 
woman away most weekends pref. Gd. 
transp. No restrictions, RIV. 8309. Box 9037. 
AMPSTEAD Cheerful accom sgle. 7 
dbie., chg. fac., garden Perm — 
Tel. before 8 a.m. or after 6 p.m. HAM, 458 
IGHBURY. Lee. pleas. room facing gan. 
All facs. 37s. 6d. Brown, CAN, 3430. 
HAMPs: TEAD Garden Suburb. Single hy 
for lady. 35s. p.w. incl MEA 
HARE modern flat, separate bedroom, § 


x London, WW mins. Westminster, City, 
available mid/Sept. Woman pref. mii/20s 
mid/30s. 35s. per week Tulse Hill 4478 
evenings. Box 9005 

NF. rooms to let, good posn 

Suit couple with child (not a, 

sit. room, kit./din. room, scullery, 2 +. 
th. & c.), bthrm. shed. Box 8970 
GOLDERS Green, furn. sagle. room to let, 

J che. facs., etc. MEA. 3886 

‘© let, single and double divan-bed-sitting 


rooms, with partial board. Reasonable. 
MAI. 4154 or call 98 Maida Vale 
OLLAND Pk. Yng. wom. offs. share of 
flat. C.HW., cel, edn. Jigns. Box 8854. 
IGHGATE, close tube. Luxury divan- 
rooms. New contemp, furn.. concealed 
cooker. Usek.. b. 57s 63s. MOU, 9610. 
45° Newly furn. divan-rms. H.( Bkfst. 
opt. Pine redntl, house. TUD. 6713 
LATLET for one Divan-room and 
kitchenette (use bathroom Clapham 
Common. 45s. Box 9053 
AMPSTEAD Gdn Suburb. Pleas. mod 
divan-1m., facing South Meter, basin, 
ch.w., tel, edn. Li pw. SPE. 6744 
TTRAC Divan-room, newly dec, 
Regency House. French doors secluded 
rden, sep. cloakrm. and ckg. facile. Pleas. 
ocal., 5.E., Lon, Sep. bedrm. avail. Provi- 
sion some meals consid. FOR. 9039. Box 9096, 
LOOMSBURY: Comf. B/S. rm., suit prof 
woman. Vacant carly Sept. Box 8855 
BAR Baker St., large double/single divan 
room with cooking facs. AMB. 4320 
T° Let, Hendon Bright ige. furn, Bed/ 
Sit., balcony, 45s Phone SUN. 3330 
TURNISHED room, gas-ring, basin, in 
author's civilised house. Swiss Cottage 
Suit writer or academic person 2hens 


Eiderly preferred. Box 9097 
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ACCOMMODATION .- continued 
EMBLEY Park, 20 mins. Oxford Circus 
Large modern bed-sitting room with 
beard for person appreciating good food in 
congenial surroundings. WEMbley 8932 
Wwesr Hampstead, close to Tube Stn, 
agle. /dble divan-rooms Colonial stu 
dents welcome. MAI. 6401/8982 
CONGENITAL atmosphere, graduate's hee 
4“ hold. Sele. rm. 455. 6¢ 1AM. 8109 
DITOR'S widow offers furnished newly 
dec. tungalow in her hillside terraced 
garden overlooking N. Downs. One room 
and kitchen. Elec., main water, cont. burning 
fire, telephone Lav. & bathroom in sep 
detached bidg. Free bath: (c.h.w Weekly 
cleaning, Secluded. 6 mins. from bus and 
Green Line stop. One only mature adult, 
self-contained, civilised and solvent. 6gns 
a month. Biggin Hill 0570 
WNWALL (Lamorna) Studio-chalet, 
“ tree Aug. 27 onwards. S.a.c. Box 8971 
CORNWALL, Polruan. Furn. flat, mod 
“ coms. Sip. 3. Fine view Fowey Harbour 
Sept. 22-Oct. 8 & Oct. 18 op. Box 9074 


ANTED, anfurn. accom. for lady & dog 


Nr. heath or park, pref. NW. Box 8965 
TTERARY women reqs. 2 unt. rooms, ure 

4 k. & b., mod, rem, Londen. Cad. give 
ocoss. help, sec., cook, baby-sit Box #802 


S/G Bachelor flatiet sought by young chemist 


London Preferably unfurn with 
gerage. F. & f. or lease considered. Box 06) 
Business woman with cat, wants furn, or 

unfurn. bed-sit. London. Box 9073 

USINESSMAN oy: mod. furn, ftoom 

with bethrm., use kit. Ch. Box 9115 

ANTED, London flatlct or rooms in 

cluding beth, cooking faecs., for family, 
two children, throughout Sept Box 902) 
¥ tek pref. couple sk. semi/unf accom 

Leadon, Any offer welcome. Box 9011 

ANTED to rent, from August 7 to Sept 

19, furnished bungalow or smal! house 

2/3 bedrooms, modem sanitation, on river, 


within 80 miles of London 
f READERS’ MARKET 
ANTED 


Box #059 


Birnie’s “ Economic History 


of the British Isles"; Odd “ Serutinys ” 
before 1949; Collapsible Pram, reasonable 
condition, view London or South 
Send no money or goods in reply, but write 
first to NS. & Readers’ Market (seperate 
letter for cach item). The charge to adver 


tisers i Se. fivst, 10d. each additional word, 
and covers the cost of forwarding replies 





e 
WHOLESALER 
helps the 


anufacturer 


By selling his goods through the Wholesaler, the 


Manufacturer gains many advantages. 


He receives 


bulk orders in advance of the seasons and thus ensures 
an even flow of work throughout the year. 

He saves the expense and worries of a large sales and 
distribution organisation, of credit control and increased 
office work. He avoids the problem of finding storage 
space for mounting stocks awaiting delivery. 


The Wholesaler orders early, takes deliv 


for stock 


and pays quickly, thus enabling the Manufacturer to 


buy further raw materials, 
channel of Manufacturer — Wholesaler 
consistently proved economically sound, 


This is the 
describing how 





In textiles, the distribution 
Retailer has 


SECON D of a series of four announcements 


the 
Manufacturer, the Retailer and the Nation 


Textile Wholesaler helps the 


lesued by 


The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon St., London, E.CA 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
edeertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant # @ man aged 18-64 inclusnwe or a 
woman aged 18-59 incluswe unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
Provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1951 
CG Coast Government —Broadcast.ng 

Eingineers, Applications invited for one 
vacancy in each post of; A, Head of Engi 
neering Training, B. Asst, in Engineering 
Training (Radio Prequency), C. Asst. in 
Eng neering Training (Audio Frequency) 
Duties: Post A. Re sible for formulating 
and carrying through a training scheme in 
radio engineering for new entrants to the ser 
vice, courses of training “on the job"’ for 
existing steff, and « course and examination 
approximately equal to the B.B.C.’s Grade © 
examination for Technical Assistants who 
wish to qualify for promotion into the Senior 
I eghaleal Assistant Grade. Post B, Respon- 
sible under the Head of Engineering Trainin 
for the train ng of pupils scattered in sma’ 
groups over wide areas by lectures and postal 
courses up to approximately the standard of 
the B.B.C.'s Grade C examina with em- 
phasis on radio frequency subjects and on 
fhe theory and operation of radio frequency 
equipment. Will also be required to carry 
put some operational duties, Pos C, Respon- 
sible under Head of Engineering T — | 
for the training of pupils scattered in sma 
groups over wide areas by lectures and postal 
courses up to approximately the standard of 
the B.B.C.'s Grade C examination with em- 
phasis on audio frequency and power fre- 
queney subjects; also for specialised courses 
on the theory and operation of audio fie 
quency and wired broadcast equipment 
used in a broadcasting organisation, Will 
aloo be required to carry out some opera- 
tional duties, Qualifications: All posts, Can- 
didates should have passed or have been 
exempted from Sections A and B of the 
Assoc ate Membership examination of the 
Institution of Blectrical Engineers or hold 
equivalent qualifications Additionally as 
follows: Post A. Have had previous teaching 
experience. Must be able to organise the 
training scheme in all its aspects, including 
poo courses, for its inception, and must 
ave a thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments for the engineer ivision of a broad 
casting service, Post Candidates with 
exceptional experience but net so qualified 
may be considered for appointment. Can 
didates should have a thorough knowledge of 
transmitter, serial and ler systems, re- 
ceivers, ete., and should also have a sound 
knowledge of the fundamental theory of 
audio frequency and power frequency equip- 
ment and be capable of lecturing on these 
subjects, Previous teach experience is 
desirable. Post C. Have appropriate 
experience in radio engineering, Candidates 
not so qualified but of exceptional experience 
may be considered for @ nimem. Candi- 
dates should have « thorough knowledge of 
studio apparatus and acoustics, tape and disc 
recording and power equipment and should 
also have « sound knowledge of the funda- 
mental theory of radio frequency equipment 
and be capable of lecturing in this subject 
Previous teaching experience is desirable 
Terms of service: The tment will be 
on contract/gratuity terms for one tour of 18 
to 24 month, with extension provision to two 





tours. Salary in range £1 ~£2,050 accord- 
ing tw age, qualifications and experience 
Gratuity at erate of £37 108 for each three 
months! leted satisf service, Free 
paweges appointment and on leave for officer; 
once exch way for wife and up to three 
children under 13 years each tour, Vacation 


leave with pa days for each month's 
service Kit allowance £30 may be able 
Basically furnished secommodation at Fob pa, 
rental, Income tax at low rates, Candidates 
in the United Kingdom should apply to the 
Adviser on Recruitment, Gold Coast Office, 13 
Belgrave Square, ion, S.W.1, for a form 
of application, Other candidates should send 
full personal details and statement of qualifi- 
cations, experience, employments, etc, with 
approximate dates, to that address 


UNIVERSITY of Cape Town, Applica 
tions are invited for the post of eo 
visor of Pield Work in the School of Social 
Science and Social Administration. The 
salary seale is that for a lecturer, viz., £850 = 
£50--£1,150, There is also a temporary cost 
of living allowance for a married man (at 
present £234 per annum). The post is vacant 
rom February, 1956. Applications (with 
copies of testimonials) should state age, 
qualifications and experience, and give the 
names of two referees to whom the Uni 
versity may refer. Two cagie of the appli 
cation and testimonials should reach the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
Hritish Commonwealth, 36 Square 
London, W.C.1 (from memoranda 
giving the general conditions of appointment 
afd details about the post of Supervisor of 
Field Work should be obtained) not later 
than September 0, 1955. An additional copy 
should be sent direct by air mail to rr 
Registrar, University of Cape Town, Private 
Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South Africa, 
by the same date, 


SOCIAL Worker, trained, full-time, re- 
quired by voluntary Ceetieation con 
tions 





cron on in’ Edlaburch Salar ie 
e e 4 not 

£400,” before 5 stating non 
fications to Box 3884 Scott, 


son 
42 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


I BC. requires for Television in North 
Region, Manchester (a) Producer (Tele- 
films). Duties include production of com- 
plete films, of Outside Broadcast film 
sequences and film “ Shorts” for insertion 
into magazine and other prograrnmes. Quali- 
fications: Professional experience in direction 
and editing of films, ability to write scripts 
for wide variety of film subjects and to 
originate suggestions for film programmes, 
strong visual sense. Salary £1,220 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
5 annual increments to £1, p.2. maximum 
(b) Film Cameraman, fully experienced in 
operation of alli types of cinematograph 
cameras (both l6mum and 35mm) and in film 
ing Of magazine and documentary subjects, 
interiors. and exteriors, with ability to film 
gy for dramatic programmes. Salery 
£975 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional) rising by 5 annual increments to 
£1,280 pa. maximum, (c) Assistant Film 
Cameraman with good general knowledge of 
flim production and cinematography, conver- 
sant with all types of motion p cture cameras, 
experienced in exterior and interior work. 
Salary £620 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by $5 annual increments 
to £830 p.4. maximum. (b) end (c) men only. 
able to drive car. (d) Film Editor to edit 
film sequences to requirements of producers 
in output departments, to handle 35mm and 
16mm film, positive and negative. to work 
with Magnetic sound tracks. Professional 
film editing experience essential. Salary £855 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by 5S annual increments to £1,115 p.a 
maximum. (e) Assistant Pilm Editor with 
general knowledge of film cutting procedure 
at all stages, to work on 35mm and l6mm 
film and andic negatives. Knowledge of pc 
ture assembling and dubbing an advantage 
Salary £620 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by 5 annual increments to 
£830 pa, maximum. Requests for applic 
forms (enclosing addressed env. and quoting 
reference ‘1123 N.Stm.”) should reach 
Appolatments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasti: 
House, London, W.1, within § days. Candi- 
dates must clearly indicate post applied for. 


TS University of Leeds, Department of 

Economics and Commerce. Applications 
are invited for an appointment as temporary 
Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer in Economics 
for the session 1955-6 at a salary within the 
range £550-£650 for an Assistant Lecturer 
or om the scale £650 £50--£1,350 for a 
Lecturer, according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. The duties of the post will con- 
sist mainly of the teaching of Economics to 
first year students in small groups. Applica- 
tions (three copies) stating date of birth, 
ualifications and experience, together with 
the names of three referees, should reach 
the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than September 9, 1955. 


B.C. requires North American Programme 

Organiser (British subject) for North 
American Service providing talks, interviews, 
discussions and features on wide range of 
subjects for es oy | in United States 
and Canada. Duties include planning and 
organising of work of team of producers and 
formulating programme ideas Essential 
qualifications; organising and editorial ability, 
ood education, wide general knowledge and 
interests, appreciation of technique of broad- 
casting the spoken word Knowledge and 
experience of broadcasting in United States 
and Canada, of organising and = agama J — 
wi 


of a team and of original writin 
1,220 (pos- 


considerable advantages. Salary 


sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) ris- 
ing by five annual increments to £1,600 pa. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclos- 


ing addressed envelope and quoting Reference 
1149, N. Stm.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days 

.B.C. requires Publicity Officer in Home 

Press Unit, Publicity Department. 
Duties: seeking and preparing material for 
sound output of Variety, Outside Broad- 
casts, Children’s Hour and Gramophone 
Departments and advising on publicity for 
programmes. Essential qualifications: ability 
to present material in style suitable for 
various blications and dealing direct with 
Press ixperience of light entertainment 
world an advantage. Salary £975 (possibly 
higher if bg need exceptional) rising by 

a 


five annual increments to £1,280 ps max. 
Requests for application fdrms (enclosing ad- 
dressed envelope and quotin reference 
“1133 N. Sem.) should reach Appoint- 


. B.B.C., Broadcasting 
London, W.1, within five days. 
RAODES University, Grahamstown, South 
Alrica. Applications are invited for the 
yet of Senior Lecturer in Classics, from 
anuary, 1956. The salary scale is: £1,050 
£50.-£1,400 per annum. In the case of 
married persons only, a variable cost-of- 
living allowance, at present £234 p.a., is pay- 
able in addition. Previous experience and 
academic qualifications may be taken into 
aceount in fixing the commencing salary. Full 
particulars and application forms may be 
ebtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. © 
closing date for receipt of i — in §. 
Africa and London, is Sept. 15, 1955. 
STEVENAGE Museum reqs. tome. pt.- 
time assistant to Hon. Curator, £150 with 
. Purther suitable pt.-time wk. 
avail, if reqd. Future pects encouraging. 
Apply Sec., Museum, Stevenage, Herts. 


ouse, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —contiausd 


TNITED Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority. Applications are invited for 
appointments as Executive Management 
Trainees in the United Kingdom Atomic 


Energy Authority. The posts offer excellent 
prospects of carly advancement to young men 
and women who show promise of capacity 
for senior posts in management and adminis 
tration. A hi standard of intellectua! and 
personal qualities will be sought: applicants 
must be between the ages of 20) and 24 at 
August 1, 1955, and must have at least a 
second class Honours degree of possess pro- 
fessional qualifications of an equivalent stan 
dard. The Authority will provide a course 
of regulated training at their various Es-ablish- 
ments with a view to fitting Manogement 
Trainees for posts of responsibility in the 
administration. Salary scale £500 rising by 
annual increments to £900 with a special in- 
crease of £60 on sitisfactory completion of 


the initial two years’ probationary period 
Normally an entrant may expect advance 
ment to a grade carrying a salary scale of 


£1,090 to £1,285 within not more than five 
years. All new entrants automatically join 
the Authority’s contributory Superannuation 
Scheme. Send postcard for application form 
to the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, E.1, Room 11, 14 Ormond Yard, 
St. James's, London, 8.W.1. 


AUSTRALIA. University of New England, 
Armidale, New South Wales. Applica- 
tions are invited for the position of Tem- 
porary Lecturer in French. The appointment 
will be for a period of two years but may 
be extended for a further period. The Tem- 
porary Lecturer will be expected to take up 
duties not later than the beginning of March 
1956. Applicants must be of French birth 
and education, holding at least the licence 
es lettres, and must have a thorough know- 
ledge of French literature. The salary will 
be according to qualifications within the 
range £AI,2 £A1,750 per annum. Further 
information regarding the position and the 
pormaeers to be furnished by applicants may 


obtained from Monsieur Charpentrat, 
Direction Generale, Bureau des Relations 
Culturelles, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, France 


Applications, accompanied by a recent photo- 
graph and giving the names of three referees, 
should reach Monsieur Charpentrat not later 
than Sept. 30, 1955. W, M. Robb, Registrar, 
University of New England 


-B.C. requires Editorial Assistant, French 

Section, European Services, in connec- 
tion with B.B.C. French Programme Journal 
“Ici Londres.” Qualifications; experience 
of editorial work including proof-reading and 
make-up, ability to select and commission 
suitable copy and sound knowledge of current 


trends of French thought and feeling. Know- 
yan of British institutions and customs 
desirable, Native French and good English 
essential. Duties involve editing, writing and 


translating programme notes and articles into 
French. Salary £1,085 or £955 p.a. accord- 
ing to qualifications. Appointment for three 
years in first instance. equests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference “ 996 N.Sim,"") should 
reach Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Broad- 
casting House, London W.1. within 5 days 


USTRALIA—Union Theatre, University 
of Melbourne. Appointment of Theatre 


Manager. Applications for the position of 
Manager of the Theatre are invited. It is 
| that | should have had 





practical theatrical experience and they should 
preferably have had some direct University 
experience. The Union Theatre is a con- 
stituent part of the Melbourne University 
Union. The Theatre, which has seating 
accommodation for approximately S00, is one 
of the best uipped small theatres in 
Australia, with st-class lighting facilities, 
full sound and film equipment, and a 32-line 
grid. The successful applicant will be ex- 
pected to commence duty as carly as possible 
in 1956. Salary will be £A1,400 per annum. 
Details of the conditions of appointment, 
duties involved, and the method of application, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
The closing date for receipt of applics., in 
Australia and London, is Sept, 15, 1955 


MEN TAL Deficiency. Applications invited 
from trained social workers for appoint- 
ment as assistant local organiser under the 
Mental y Acts in L.CC. Public 
Health Department. Duties include visiting 
a r on mental defectives living in 
their own homes, Social science qualification, 
knowledge of typewriting and clerical work 
and some ex of social work desirable 
Inclusive salary £506 (at a 24) w £675. 
Form of application from Medical Officer of 
Health (PH/D.1), the County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1, returnable by Mon- 
day, August 29, 1955. 


Cry of Leicester Children’s Committee 
4 Applications are invited from women for 
the appointment of Resident Supervisor at 
the Children’s Reception Hostel, which is 
organised on modern and progressive lines. 
aye should possess a Diploma or Cer- 
tificate in Social Science or should have 
attended a Course in Child Care. Salary: 
£410 x £15--£470 per annum (higher for cer- 
tain qualifications), less £105 per annum for 
board and lodging. A single, oompeeeey 
tting room will be provide 
in! ormation 


be 
20, Millstone Lane, 
date August 20, 1955, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


CENTRAL Office of Information: Requ‘re 
4 Sampling Officer for Social Survey work 
Should have mathematical or  stat'stical 
walifications of degree standard and be 
amiliar with sampling theory and pract ce 
Post graded Temporary Informat.on O/ficer 


Salary £860 *o £1,030 (men); £757 to £390 
women) rite, giving date of birth. educa- 
tion, full details of qualificatons ond cxper 
of posts held (incl. dates) to AB/AC.525 
Appointment:, Officer, Ministry of Lebour 
and Nationa Service, 1-6 Tavistock Sq 
W.C.1, by August 20, 1955. No original 


testimonials should be sent. Only candidates 
selected for iwterview will be advised 


Cry of Sheffield. Children’s Officer 
4 Applications are invited from qualified 


and experiencud persons (male or female) for 
the whole-time appointment of Children’s 
Officer for th: City of Shefficid The 


Children’s Officer is responsible to the City 
Council and the Children’s Committee for the 
proper administration of the functions referred 
to that Committee by Section 39 of the 
Children Act, 1948. A wide knowledge of 
the care of children and experience in modern 
methods of child welfare are essential. Pre- 
ference will be given to graduates with a 
Social Science Diploma or other appropriate 
qualification. The salary attached to this 
appointment is £1,412 10s per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £52 10s to £1,622 10s 
per annum. The appointment will be subject 
to a medical examination, three months’ 
notice on either side, the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Acts, 
1937-1953, and to the conditions of service 
contained in the Memoranda of Recom- 
mendations of the Joint Negotiating Com 
mittee for Chief Officers of Local Authorities 
or as otherwise determined by the Council 
from time to time. Forms of application may 
be obtained from me and applications, accom 
panied by two testimonials specially given for 
this appointment, should reach me on or 
before August 20, 1955. Canvassing, whether 
direct or indirect, is prohibited and will be a 
disqualification. John Heys, Town ClerX, 
Town Hall, Sheffie!d 


OME Office: Children’s Department 
Inspectorate. The Civil Service Com 
missioners invite applications for at least 
eight pensionable posts as Inspectors Grade 
Il in England and Wales uties include 
inspection of arrangements for boarding out 
chidren with foster parents; children’s homes 
and nurseries; approved schools and remand 
homes, Inspectors also assist in training child 
care workers. Age at least 28 on July I, 
1955. Candidates must have wide experience 
of social conditions and an understanding of 
behaviour problems. They should normally 
have had practical experience of family case 
work and experience of residential establish- 
ments for children will be an advantage 
Preference given to holders of a University 
degree, or an appropriate diploma or certifi- 
cate, and to those who have taken other 
recognised training im social or educational 
work, Salary scales (London) (includ'ng 
Extta Duty Allowance where payable) 
Men £961-£1,241; Women £839-£1,121 
Women's scales being improved under equal 
pay scheme. Promotion prospects Par- 
ticulars and application forms from Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4496/55 
Applic. forms to be returned by August 24 


EPUTY Headmaster (resident) reqd 
Ardale Approved School, Stifford, nr 
Grays, Essex (acc. 124 boys 15-17 yrs.) 


Applicants should be fully qualified teachers, 
eferably experienced in similar work 
rnham ecale plus four increments and 

rest ibility all ce of £100, less £108 

p.a, for board, lodging and laundry (single 

man). Unfurnished house, fuel, light and 

water provjded for married man, charge to be 
arranged. Applic. form and further detai's 

(s.a.e.) from Children’s Officer (OH / A2/1129), 

L.C.C., County Hall, 8.E.1 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE County Council 

Children’s Committee “ Highfield 
House’ Reception Home, Welford Road, 
Northampton. Applications are invited for 
the posts of Superintendent and Matron at 
“ Highfield House,"’ Northampton This 
Home is used for the initial reception of all 
children, aged 3 to 15 years, coming into the 
care of the local authority, Applicants should 
have wide experience with children, 4 
genuine understanding of their problems and 
needs, and should be capable of assessing 
and reporting upon a child's character, be 
haviour and progress. Salary: Superintendent 
within the salary range £326 x £15—-£416 per 
annum; Matron within the salary rang: 
£296 * £15—£386 per annum, plus residen- 
tial emoluments valued at £209 per annum 
in each case. Letters of application, giving 
experience and qualifications, together with 
the names of three referees, should be for- 
warded to the Children’s Officer, 13 Guild- 
hall Road, Northampton, within seven days 
of advertisement. J. Alan Turner Clerk of 
County Counc'l, County Hall, Northampton 


[NSTITUTE of Psychiatry, University of 
London. ications are invited from 
Psychiatric Social Workers to assist with re- 
search investigation into genet cs of asthma 
The appointment will be a full-time one and 
the investigation is expected to continue for 
about two years. Salary, etc., in sccordance 
with Whi il scale Grade (a) Psychia- 
tric Social Worker. Application forms to be 
returned within ten days to Secretary, Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, Maudsicey Hospital, Den- 
mark Hill, London, 8.E.5. 
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_APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


ee Labour Cie "he vacancies a, % 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


DORTMAN Bureau 
All applicants for temporary « 





paid, will be welcome 





perience and have a good k An enceptional post for 


: young woman with artistic 
intelligence and good « 
’ Jest End of  Rensing- 


evening 
ing age, qualifications and 
be addressed to ae 
ran sw House 


invites saa ats fa for 
ot Shorthand Party | Seat. “A 


shorthand and typing ani! would be re 
to join the rota for 


SHORTH AND and 


Manager, GERrard 1069 
ART-time shorthand typist reqd. by Social 
r gy Organisation 
epney Family Service Unit, 
e Ad. El 


z 


‘APABLE man or woman to run Em 


Hit} 
gee 


essential. Write fully, 


a et mnt employment during ¥ 
Lyons Teashops is offered 
men oe women are invited to apply 


<FF 


Pp 


“EADING Professional & Society in 


Hy 


Orchard Sereet, Oxford Street, 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


Tae eveniags by young lady 
considered BIS. 0027 (evenings) 


annuation scheme. Oy week. 
giving full details of age, oe. 
vious experience to BR 
EATURE Writer aor 


be on a full-time basis a. man, 
technical matter, "pat fl some a ube 
then this. Ao ceive 


ests, expd. driver, looking for job 
; South. Most things consd 





Graduate (London), 
ten years’ —— in professional theatre, 


secretarial training, 


Director 
poneas = Street, =.  g- 


briefly and 
Mention ‘re ref. number (BCD 148/15) 01). 


EE Hall, the Universities’ Settle- 
in East London, invites 

tions from University 
post of Sub-Warden and 
tion. Candidates should have Bed 
in educational work and 


paid but tired of incessant travelling, seeks 


ise at cS 


ork should accompany ; 
written applications to Box ZL $80, Deacon's Deacon's Work, Market research 


36 Leadeshall St., E.C.3. 





board. For partics, apply 4 Werden. 


£30 annually fo £750, For — 5 rion interested in people + 


lars and forms of a 


ILDREN'S ere Teaser 
. take charge of house F 44 


Ardale 
tifford, Nr. Grays, Hesex. 
with lei activi 


uedigveund or new venture 
ALE Clerk / Book-keeper, 


 MPLOYERS requiring well-trained junior 
secretary /shorthand typists are invited to 
ly to me ~~ Secretarial College, 

Te 


a \. ; 

£769 10s, p.a. acc. to age and/or expec. less IB University of Manchester 
i lor board, lodging, mi 

5084 and LON. 5397. 

IORTHAND.- Typist ~ required 

Medical + aad ad for professional 8 Staff; 
rminology net essential, Salary 

Grade A Whitley Council 


ES studentships, tenable for one year in 


— not exceeding two years 


SSISTANT 7 
offered we Gadltene who have obtained the 
of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
approved University 
should be sent not later than Seppeastes 7, 
1955, to the Registrar, 
from whom further 
and forms’ of application may be obtained, 


BOOKS AND PUSESLA TIONS 


\ UGUST Labour Monthly 
a * The hight to Strike,” s 


Strand, London, W.C.2 
|” Superintendent XPERIENCED Secretaries 
Bernard's yeune for Nervous & Mental 
» Middlesex 
92 Gt. Russell St, W.C.1. 


ie os et 
for numerous attract. 
avail. at Burnett Bureau, 77 


NGUAL E Engi. /German pecs re- 
office. 
=o in paper trade an 


psvcHiarnic Socal” Worker sips. ; 
Must hold approved Mental alth 
nines Klugman, U we Letters of port 


HE Rion, America's leading Liberal 





. be sent through the Publisher, 


” Mental 
facset, within 14 der a the , Great Turnstile, London, 


appearance of this ‘ 
XPERIENCED youth ‘ *. S-da reek Adj. 

PE quired in Sepeamber 2 “Phone oe 0451, 

ISTORIC AL research institution oy 


girl about 17-22 as 
Apply Warburg lecteute, 
aw. 


aoe > examination o! 


eae ver anne’, 


short rae typist. No need Box #974, Kindly guidance from in 


far Some 2 wre PART-time assieennce needed by the Central 
j DY Simon on Problems of Soviet Educa 
tion. Also Special Schools for the . ind; 
aod School -leaving 
Soviet Education Bulletin, 








desirable. 
Mersham le Hatch, 
a House “Mothers, 


= wich boys and 
Minimum salary £26 10s. 
emoluments 


NTERESTING post for competent Sh./T 
10 assist Director in office attached to small 





Sq., London, W 8, 


— & _— “Box 2. 7 Ritter Press, 476 Woodborough Rd 
UTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14, PUL 


Ay in 7 rooms; 
N 


Resident 
ms e. or Cook 200), 


» required September 

” Resident numbers 30, mid 

Bed-sit. rm., own bethrm. Good 

—_ jidays te 4 with r 
ns owledge 


pa = aed ‘ Oticer, County Hall, ¢ 


E buy eis of any description . 
ticularly on Left movements & Russia 
The Hammersmith dp Ws 


Typist required, as soon as 
with 


£ 
tions in yas giving full 
Book 
Libraries purchaned te 








or 
Eccleston Sq., London, “Swit 
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ee BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS — continued 
i CONTENTS of August “ Plebs “ The 

4 Civil Service’ by John ores “ Sub 


satis: Big Business in the S.A by 
Mark Starr; “ The House of Commons" by 
John Taylor, MP; “Re-born Germany 
and the Rump of Burope” by J. P. M 
Millar; “Conflict Without Malice” by Rt 
Hon. A. Woodburn, M.P.; “ Delvir for 
Knowledge” by ¢ K. Wimbor; “ Two 


Memorable Weeks in Germany “ This 
Wicked World” by P.M Millar Pars 
te #4 the Press and Reviews, etc. “Plebs 
as . by post 7id. or 7s. a year, from the 
Ne La ’ Finicoultry, Scotland 


7 OOK and Listen.” the independent 
4 journal devoted to all aspects of audio 
visual education, is now under new editorship 
and management. Voucher copy pladly rent 
on request to the publishers, Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.1 
USTRALIAN literary journal, “ Mean 
jin” (No. 61) contains: “ Katherine 
Mansfield,” by Vance Palmer Henry Handel 
Richardson's “ Maurice Guest” and “ The 
Young Cosima,” by A. D. Hope and L. H 
Triebel; Lu Hetin’s “The True Story of 
Ah Q,”" by J. B. Hanson-Lowe; “ Paul 
c laudel,"” by J, R. Lewler; “ Aetonian Peasant 
Rhymes,” by Kenneth Porter; “ Psychopathic 
Man in the Contem porary French Novel,” by 
Jean Batt; Arnhem Land Peintings.”” by 
Alan Met ulloch, Sa Notorious . of 
William May,” by T. Macartney, etc 
Editorial Care” Implications of Ban 
dung.” Short Stories, Poetry, Reviews. Sig 
30s. pa. Univ. of Melbourne, N.5, Victoria 


OROCCO: The Inside Story,” price 

6d. Read the tuth about the Prench 
occupation and the present crisis Also 
sag Couge in North Africa” (6¢.), “ Paots 
about oroceo" (3d ng Prostitution and 
the White Slave Traffic” (6d.). Postage !}d 
extra. From Movement for Colonial Pree 
dom, 374 Greys Inn Road, W.C.1 


ROMEO & Juliet Ballet (Prokofiev) filmed 
Also Newsereels Conference, Film Plans 
1955-56, etc, Soviet Film Bulletin Vol. 2 No 
2, ls, 6d., pom free is. Od. from S.CR,, 14 
Kensington Sq., London, W8 


HENE “Versions & Perversions” 14 
political poems tr. by C. H. Sisson 
Geberbocehus, 2s. 6d 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


CRYSTAL Palace. To let, pleasant, roomy 
4 maisonette, 4 rooms, bathroom, eoene. 
Partly furnished. £172 pa. SYD. *% 


FINGSTON: furn. flat, near station, over- 
looking Fairfield 3 rooms, kit., bath, 
‘phone, piano, gdn., £3 15s. wk. KIN, 1939 


S CORNWALL. To let furn. for winter 
“ months Exceptionally well equipped, 
easily run bungalow by sea. Also, pment 
thatched cottage, entirely modernised, 2 miles 
inland, overlook: bey. All elec kit., immn 
heaters, epring beds. Signs. wh. ea Box 9016 


FARMHOUSE in olive grove above Torre 
molinos, Malaga .(Spain), wonderful 
views «crows Mediterranean, to let for 6 
months from October, All comforts, deep 
4-5, sult Artict, Author or Musician £w 
sterling per month including maid, Gallegos, 
tedcroft, Polegate, Sussex 


SUPPOLK, Charm. furn, cott., 4 eme,, kit., 
“? phind. Let 6 mths. SOs, p.w. Box 8952 


S AMERICAN architect requires 1. wo 4 
4 bedroomed house, garden, garage pref 
central heating, in or very near Oxford, 1 
year from September 1 Reasonably 
generous rem for gracious house of any 
riod. No suburben villas please. Details 
y Air Mail, Pizenc, Apar Acreo 4976, 
Bogot4, Colombia, 


WANTED, flat, 2/3 rms Aw b. unfurn 

Hampstead (Town) bon Sen 

"4 ACHER desires. anall unfurnished flat, 
London area pref, 8/C. PF. & PF. con- 

sidered. Box 8860 


[PSPAIRING young couple, two babies, 
wish w rent permanently, any unfur 
nished, isolated dwelling. Box #961 


[ NIV. Lecturer teeks wmali s/c flat, con- 
tral, from Oct. 1. Mod. rental. Box 9036 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 


ICHMOND Hill, Det. corner property 

with garden. 13 roome all fined h. & « 
w., newly refurn, Reversionary Freehold pro 
ducing over £1,000 ps. net as furn, service 
filets. Price £5,950 incl. furniture or full 
vic, possession unfurn, £4,950. Mortgage at 
5\% of appr. £2,000 available. Balance cash 
Owner going abroad. Bex 9035 


s/c freehold service flats, flatiets and 
" ger * to be built, if sufficient demand, 
Central /N.W. Londen. Hox 9064 


SCOTLAND, ar. fine coam scenery 
riter's comfortable modernised house, 


gj village * Age,” matured gan. gerage 
a rie or might let Box #989 
1%, quiet viige. 12 mis, 8.W. of Oxford nr. 


mes, convm. stone im. hee, part 17th 
Seat , 3 recep., 5 bed., 2 dreng., 2 bath., Aga 
cy, main elec. Walled gdn., paddock & 
orchd. In vi but secluded. Imm. Frid 
rm. £3,500 of net. offer: Girlin The 
imes, Standiake, Oxon. Tel, Standiake 242 


AMERSHAM Old Ta. The most beautiful 
arly Georgian house in Amersham. Per- 
lect cond., ch., 4 recep. rms, 5 bedems., 2 
bethems. 8/C. Ind filet. Walled gdn 
1 he. London. £7,500. Hox #716 
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ENTERTAINMENTS LECTURES AND MEETINGS—conti | TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS—contiaued WHERE TO STAY, e*c.—cont'nued 


RTS. TEM. 3334. 7.30 (ex. Mon.), & ONDON Natural Health Society—3rd BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbe ROTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Old Norton 

Sun, 5 & 8. Waiting for Godot. Mems 4 Mon. each month. 7.29 p.m. Caxton | House, Victcria St., $.W.1 (ABB. 3772 House on the old-world Green this 

- ; ; a Halil, S.W.1. Aug. 15: Boris R. Chaitow, First-class typing. Rapid duplicating, circ: famous seaside village. Sea, cliffs, downs 

tp yy anon ia ae - “9 “Nature Cure for Indigestion.” Free larising, theses, testimonials, etc Hotel with friendly atmosphere, sunny rooms 

e (Aug ) e-open Fri, Aug ’ — first-rate food. Booking now for September 

with * Peacemeal.” EUS. $391. Mems LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED | AUSTRALIAN having held responsible [5 Murda Band $qus. Brochure. Tel 
; TRAINING | secretarial positions, also Librarian, avail 3120. Pro aad or the oman, M.P 

ADAME Butterfly Royal Festival ~ able for freelance work. Box 8939 ’ 

Hall. New Film Version in ‘Techni- TOGA. Sri Yogiraj Edward Hain, M.A., ~ : ESTFUI dere Country Guest House. 
color. Actors from Takarazuka School & comand i“ from eeneaae, Ash- ABEL + ~ yo agen | —y oo on lovely Herts-Essex border, Good food: 
‘ ’ fam, ishikesn imalay wil onduct 4 Agen irst-class wor x. secs . - 
esr, Chorus Or. Reval Opes House: | Genie Course oi Li ieescar'in"Vopa'en cont | 395 faSteay Ra W.AS. ARC 1763/MOU 1701, | ROM, prod.” Chantry Mend: Huiteid "Heath 

: secutive Thursday evenings from 6.30 to 7.20 LDRED F 7 years’ experience - = = 
eA sadepondence II eee ft p.m. starting Sept. 22, 1955. Apply for pros- sw a schentific end “dificult ” work Do te D, Old Jordans Hostel 
ing George's Ha’ cline Place, W .— ectus and terms to The Secretary, Y.P > = . 7 nh aker Guest House. In beautiful quiet 
(off Gt. Russell Street), Monday, August 15, School 6 Cadogan Gardens, London, $.W.3, | *Peciality. Typing and Pes — ated Buckinghamshire countryside Why spend 
pode - p.m. _ dances, cohieswel ont (Office closed Aug. 27-Sept. 11 og el Serene NWS MAL 479 money and time on lorg railway journeys? 
instrumentalists; Songs, solois aus 0 race, ? M: ) ; - - 
halya oe of All-India Radio. Reserved ARTINGTON Music School, Director of SAULTLESS Typing for the discriminating SLE of Wight Guest House, own beach 

2 nd Ss., fre The India League, | Music, John Clements, F.R.C.O., pro- | thar Padang yp * “ Se safe sea bathing, 23 acres (5 reserved for 

ons *. oe ‘we ons A gd the door vides a full-time general musical education wsleey, Tiaity cmnnnee yo nudism). H. & c., electric light, indoor sani 
; BP act for performers and teachers, with individual (peters _ + De 2 Shirley. 138 ps tation, fresh-water pool. Reduced terms 
ag Lage Ham I — Barve ae tuition in yoice and instruments. In being a Middx. STO. 602 awe children Brochure (stamp) from N. § 
4 “The Importance © ing “arhcs | residential the School offers exceptional facili- = > Rais pil : : Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, 1.W 
(Uv) Aug tf “The Fallen [dot (A). | ties for chamber music, ensemble playing and UPLICATING; as clear and attractive as —"s 

Aug. 18: “The Third Man” (A) on singing. Scholarships are awarded. print; and of course we ‘ype anything YE oy = —~ cet AS A.A. ap 
: . ~ The th Bank. | Prospectus from the Secretary, The Arts expertly. Speedy, inexpensive he Hamp _ eeore ecCensee uperd position in 
Aven 3282 4 — 2 = Holi Centre, Dartington Hall, Totnes, S. Devon. | stead Secretarial Bureau, 2a Downshire Hill lovely centre for Summer holidays. Rye 221 
day in “It Should Happen to You” (U ‘IRLS who wish to perfect their languages N.W.3. HAM 8879. , EPTEMBE R or Late Holidays at Now 
Dir.: George Cukor, 2, 4, 6, 8 with a view to weed ng abroad are recom A‘ CURATE typing of all kinds of MS “ _ manhurst the small friendly Private 
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